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An advertisement is the 

—  merchant’s message to 

the public and the greater the 

number of persons to whom 

‘jt is delivered, the greater, 
surer and quicker are the 





returns. 


- In Philadelphia, 


_ THE RECORD 


is your bestand busiest messenger. 
Your message goes to 190,000 
persons daily and 160,000 Sunday. 





This is the Greatest Delivery in Philadelphia. 


Find out what it will cost you. We like to answer questtons. 


December, 21, 1900. 
THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENTLEMEN—We presume you will be gratified to learn that 
after advertising in the newspapers which have the largest circu- 
lations, we ran a coupon or keyed advertisement in these papers, 
and the results show that THE RECORD brought EIGHT CUS- 
TOMERS TO ONE of any other newspaper. We shall become 
regular advertisers in THE RECORD frem this time forth. 
Very truly yours, 
WEINMANN & COMPANY, 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 
823 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
(This was Xmas advertising.) 
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Get Into Good Company. 








S an old and true saying 














that a man is known by 
the company he keeps. 
It's just about the same 
with an ad. There's a 
certain prestige given to 


the goods advertised when 






the ad is surrounded by 
those of firms who stand high in the 
business world. You've — probably 
noticed that the heaviest street car 
advertisers are among the leading 
firms in the country. Their advertis- 
ing ought to be pretty good company 

| for yours. 

| We would send you full infor- 
mation regarding the subject if we had | 


| your address. 












GEO. HISSAM @® Co. 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Written by T. M. Watson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE 


VoL. XXXIV. NEW YORK, 


F. A, StUART. 
OW HE MADE A MILLION IN SIX 


YEARS—A MAN OF ONLY THIRTY 
FIVE YEARS OF AGE, 


In its issue of Jan. 11 the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Daily News printed 
an excellent interview with Mr. 
F. A. Stuart, of Marshall, Mich., 
manufacturer of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 

Every man in America has prob- 
ably read the advertisements of 
Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets in the 
newspapers, yet very few know 
the man F. A, Stuart as he is, a 
man who by his brain and nerve 
has in six years made more than 
i million dollars in legitimate bus 
iness without speculation. 

The career of F. A. Stuart 
hould be a lesson to every young 
ian. Mr. Stuart is the most re 
inarkable example of success in 
he closing years of this wonder 
ful decade of advertising. Those 

ho know him intimately can see 
why he has been successful. In 
the first place, Mr. Stuart is a con 

‘ientious student and understands 
heeniont nature, and consequently 
knows how to write the addresses 
he makes to the public to promote 
the sale of his goods in a way that 
carries conviction. Along with 
this natural ability as a writer of 
idvertisements (for he writes all 
his own advertisements), he is an 

omplished — advertising man. 
Phew gh yet hardly more than thir 
ty-five years of age, he has had 
nearly twenty years’ experience in 
advertising, and he knows all the 
“ins” and “outs” of the business. 
and is proof against the wiles of 
schemers and others. 

Mr. Stuart believes in newspa- 
per advertising, and is now spend- 
ing about a thousand dollars a day 
In the newspapers of this country. 
He does not waste a cent in post- 
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ers, street cars, programmes, bill 
boards and other schemes which 
look very attractive to the new ad 
vertiser. He makes his newspaper 
advertisements, on the other hand, 
so plain and readable and interest 
ing, and the returns from them in 
newspapers are consequently so 
certain that he confines his ex- 
penditure to them entirely, and, 
surprising to state, has never even 
employed a salesman to call on the 
trade. The daily does it all. 

At one time, three or four years 
ago, Mr. Stuart did make an ex 
ception and spent about $20,000 
in erecting large boards at every 
mile post on the Michigan Central 
Railroad between Chicago and 
Detroit, the boards bearing the le- 
gend in large letters, “Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets,” but he could 
trace no returns from this great 
expenditure, and now the billboard 
man solicits him in vain. 

‘To what do you attribute your 
was asked Mr. Stuart 
‘To advertising in the daily 
newspapers and putting on the 
market a meritorious article.” was 
the reply 

The firm of the F. A. Stuart 
Company, which is a close corpo 
ration (the only stockholder out 
side of his immediate family being 
F. I. Colegrove, a Marshall boy 
who has grown up with Mr. Stu 
art and is now manager of this 
business), sold about an even 
round million dollars’ worth of 
their remedies this year. This 
great business is a growth of six 
years. Mr. Stuart placed his first 
advertisement of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets Dec. 23, 1894, and the 
first year was one of small sales 
and many disappointments and a 
great deal of careful and thought 
ful money spending. Mr. Stuart 
was finally induced to have his ad 
vertising placed under the advice 


of Chas. H. Fuller, of Chicago. 


success ¢ 
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In the summer of 1896 the busi- 
ness began to go forward by leaps 
and bounds, until now it is one of 
the greatest medical concerns in 
existence. Mr. Fuller stood by his 
client in troublous times, and Mr 
Stuart has shown his qualities as a 
man by his fidelity to his old 
friend. Mr. Stuart now refuses 
to spend a single dollar direct with 
publishers. 

When visited by the writer re 
cently he was just closing up the 
details for placing his goods on 
the market in London. “My suc- 
cess has been so satisfactory in 
my own country,” said Mr. Stuart. 
“that I have decided to see what I 
can do across the pond.” 

Six years ago Mr. Stuart was a 
struggling young business man, 
with limited capital, but with a lot 
of nerve and ambition. To-day 
his business is rated at one and 
one-half million dollars, clearly 
proving that the opportunities for 
great success are not a thing of the 
past. In building up his wonder- 
ful business Mr. Stuart began in a 
modest manner. The first year he 
only expended $10,000 in advertis- 
ing. The next year he increased 
the sum, and so continued until 
last year, when he spent over $250,- 
ooo for space in the newspapers of 
this country. 

“But next year will be better 
still,” said Mr. Stuart. “Through 
the C. H. Fuller advertising agen- 
cy I have arranged to spend in this 
country and Great Britain $400,000 
at least.” 

When Mr. Stuart began to ad 
vertise his remedies he started in 
his own State—Michigan — and 
took in every daily paper having 
a circulation of over 2,000. The 
second year he took in Ohio and 
Indiana, and at the beginning of 
the third year had placed his ad 
vertisements in every daily of con 
sequence in the United States. 

“The ‘daily paper is the whole 
thing with me,” said Mr. Stuart 
“The weekly paper in this day and 
age is of no value in my line be 
cause I cannot get results in pro 
portion to what the space in the 
weeklies cost. If the rates were 
proportionate it might be different. 
and more weekly papers could be 
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used, but the 


publishers of the 
weekly papers fail to grasp the sit- 


uation and see that the dailies 
reach many more people than they 
can possibly do.” 

Continuing, he said: “The fu 
ture of the rural delivery of mail 
has much to do with the future of 
advertising. If the government 
perfects the system and carries the 
daily papers into the rural districts 
the farmers will read the dailies 
and thus enable the advertisers to 
place their goods before the farm- 
ing communities as effectually as 
they are now placed before the 
people who reside in the cities. 

“No, I do not believe in circu 
lars—not so far as my business is 
concerned, at least. The same 
amount spent on newspapers will 
bring better results than if spent 
on circulars. In many cases it may 
be cheaper to use circulars, and it 
may pay some classes of business 
to use them, but not in my line. 
I began with the daily papers when 
I started my business, and so far 
have seen no reason to make a 
change to any other class. It is 
my aim to have my advertisements 
so worded that they will attract 
attention, and at the same time 
convey some interesting informa 
tion about the goods my firm puts 
out. But there must be merit in 
what one advertises. The goods 
to be sold must be worth the price 
asked, or the people will soon get 
on to the fact that they are worth 
less, and cease to purchase them 

“Barnum once said the Ameri 
can people loved to be humbugged, 
but he was talking about a circus 
and not about an article which 
means life and death, health and 
happiness, to the masses. No, sir. 
it always pays to take the publi 
into your confidence—tell them 
nothing but facts, and if your 
goods are worthy of consideration 
success is bound to come. People 
nowadays want value received for 
what they pay for. 

“No, I do not believe my busi 
ness has reached its full growth 
The F. A. Stuart Company is now 
manufacturing Stuart's Dyspepsia 
Tablets, Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges and 
has just put on the market Stu 
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art's Catarrh Tablets. I am also 
a partner with my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Church, in the Pyramid Drug 
Company, which makes the Pyra 
mid Pile Cure, the oldest of all 
these remedies, and one that en- 
joys a larger sale than all other 
remedies of this kind. 

“These goods I expect will run 


on the market long after I am 
gone, These are all the goods l 
ever expect to make. They are 


enough. But it is my aim to push 
them all over the civilized world 
Phis is not merely a money-making 
scheme with me. I have no use 
for money, except to do good with 
i [ love to see every one prosper 
and it grieves me very much to 
see any one in distress. There is 
something more in this life than 
money. I had rather have an hon 
orable name than all the wealth in 
the world.” 

Mr. Stuart does not pose as a 
philanthropist and professional 
beggars and mendicants find him 
i hard man to impress, but he uses 
his means wisely, recognizing the 
fact that promiscuous charity is 
very harmful. He never talks of 
what he does, but the people of 
Marshall will tell you that there 
is not a poor family in the town 
that nowadays ever lacks for food 
and fuel in the winter time, and 
somehow or other the credit for 
this is laid at Stuart’s door. One 
day a committee from the ‘ocal M. 
E. church came to him and asked 
if he would give something to help 
put a new roof on their place of 
worship, as the old roof leaked 
badly. Though not a member of 
any denomination, to Mr. Stuart 
this old church was a landmark 
familiar to him from boyhood. “TI 
will tell you what I will do,’ he 
replied to the committee. “Put a 
roof on and send me the bill.’ 

As an illustration of Stuart's 
plain democratic way of looking at 
things, his neighbors tell a charm- 
ing little story of how he sang at 
the funeral of “Aunt Jennie,” an 
old colored pauper, when every- 
hody else had refused to do so. 

Aunt Jennie, the story goes, was 
an old colored woman who had 
lived in Marshall for many years. 
One day she sickened and died. 
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She had no one to care for her 
and the county was called upon to 
bury her. An hour before the fu- 
neral a colored man knocked and 
timidly entered Mr. Stuart's office 
and said: “Mr. Stuart, Aunt Jen 
nie is dead. Dey can’t get no one 
to sing at her funeral and we don't 
know what to do. Aunt Jennie 
must have singin’ or she can't rest 


for sure. Won't you sing for us?” 
“Can't you get some one else, 
Uncle Abe?” Stuart asked. “I am 


awtully busy to-day.” 
“Deed we can’t, 
‘ve done tried 
was the reply. 
“All right then, I will be there,” 
Mr. Stuart said, and he kept his 


Mr. Stuart; 
everywhere,” 


word. When the old colored par 
son had finished his sermon Mr. 
Stuart, in company with a lady 


friend, stood up and sang “Rock 
of Ages.” The body of Aunt Jen 
nie was borne away to be placed 
beneath the and Mr. Stuart 
went back to his office. 

When the writer asked Mr. Stu- 
art for verification of the incident, 
he said: “Yes, I did sing at Aunt 
Jennie’s funeral, but there is noth- 
ing worthy of mention about it. | 
merely did it because there ap 
} ured to be no one else to sing.” 

Stuart is fond of all outdoor 
sports and is a crank with the rod 


sod 


and reel. He is also a farmer. 
[wo miles out from Marshall is 
one of the best arranged = stock 


farms in Michigan. It may not be 
the largest, yet it is as well equip- 
ped as any other. It is owned by 


Mr. Stuart, and comprises 350 
acres. Besides raising grain, he 
has it stocked with finely bred 


Herefords and Hampshire sheep. 
At present he is feeding about for 
tv head of common steers on the 
farm for the market. “No, I don’t 
expect to go into farming as an in- 
vestment,” said the medicine man, 
‘tbut I merely bought the farm to 
have something to think about 
when not otherwise engaged.” 

In politics Mr. Stuart is rather 
cosmopolitan. Up to four years 
ago he was a Republican. Then 
he decided that the Democratic 
party espoused the princinles that 
were nearer his heart, and he join- 
ed that party. This fall he was 
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importuned to accept the nomina- 
tion for Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, but he would not al- 
low it, rather contenting himself 
with being of such assistance as he 
could in furthering the principles 
of the cause he believes right. 

Mr. Stuart positively denies that 
he is a crank on violins, and in- 
sists that he cannot play a “‘little 
hit,” yet for all that he has perhaps 
the most valuable collection of vio- 
lins in the West. He owns four- 
teen instruments, among the num- 
ber being one made by the famous 
Joseph Guarnerius, valued at $18,- 
000, which was shipped to him from 
London, but this is not his finest 
instrument, that being a Carlo 
Bergonzi, also made in London, 
which is valued at $21,000. 


\ HORSE "RE MEDY. 


Kendall's Geavia Cure is now 
pretty generally known in the 
United States and Canada. It has 
steadily increased in popularity 
year by year, if we except the few 
years in the past two decades when 
the bottom dropped out of the 
horse business. Mr. O. Merrill, 
the secretary and general manager 
of the B. J. Kendall Company, at 
Enosburg Falls, Vt., recently re- 
lated to Agricultural Advertising 
the Listory of the cure and the 
manner of its promotion. 

The preparation was originally 
brought out along in the later 
’70s by Dr. B. J. Kendall, then a 
struggling Vermont druggist. He 
put it up in bottles and sold it over 
his counter. In the course of time 
a farmer who was an extensive 
stock-raiser, having tried the cure 
for a lump on the leg of a valuable 
horse and finding that it worked 
like magic, attempted to buy the 
formula. Dr. Kendall said no, he 
would not sell the formula, but he 
would take the farmer into partner- 
ship. The price asked somewhat 
dumfounded the farmer, but he 
fiually mortgaged his farm and, 
against the advice of his friends, 
went into the medicine business. 
\ small stock company was formed 
in 1880, but no effort was made to 
push the remedy other than in a 
local way until three vears later. 
In the meantime Mr. Merrill had 
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become manager, and he _ deter- 
mined to branch out, to advertise 
and to extend the business. 

In 1883 what was then con- 
sidered an extensive advertising 
campaign was planned, covering 
the New England States by means 
of the local and county papers. It 
was uphill work, for the article ad- 
vertised was unknown and untried 
but wherever it was introduced it 
stuck, and thus the trade was 
gradually built up. 

The company had prepared their 
now famous “Treatise on the 
Horse,” which they first sold for 
$1 the copy. Their first adver- 
tising campaign was almost en- 
tirely paid for by copies of this 
book traded to publishers for 
space. This advertising, while 
slow in its results, convinced Mr. 
Merrill and the company that ad- 
vertising was the secret of future 
success, and the next year they 
began to branch, using the regular 
live-stock and agricultural press. 
Through these mediums _ they 
reached the West, where horse- 
raising was more_ extensively 
practiced, and the business srew 
as never before. They have found 
in the intervening years the press 
invaluable to their business; busi- 
ness responding readily to adver- 
tising governed only by one cir 
cumstance, and that is this; When 
farmers cease to breed horses and 
the bottom drops out of the busi 
ness they also cease to buy horse 
remedies. A few years ago fully 
ninety per cent of the breeders of 
the country went out of business; 
as a matter of business, it was use 
less to advertise to people who no 
longer owned horses. As_ soon, 
however, as the diminished supplv 
caused an advance in the price of 
horses, and men again turned their 
attention to breeding, the com 
pany again began to advertise. At 
the present time they are using a 
larger list of papers than ever be- 
fore, and the indications are that 
business will continue to grow.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 

ADVICE. 

Advice should be used like salt—a 
Vttle will do well, but too much will spoil 
the dish entirely. A good plan for the 
advertising novice is to listen to every- 
body, yet follow only those plans which 
appeal to his own judgment. 





——»,— 
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The Saturday 
Evening Post 
has reached a 
circulation of 


300,000 


Copies Weekly. 


No sample copy 
editions; no pre- 
miums; no club 
or cut rates. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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McKEVITT, BLIND NEWS-. tion, etc., but the wonder of the 
MAN. i 


MA 


The New York Journal tells 
an interesting story of Joseph 
McKevitt, who runs the news- 
stand under the “L” station at 
Sixty-sixth street and Columbus 
avenue. McKevitt is totally 
blind, and his ability to take care 
of himself and to earn a good 
living is considered remarkable. 
He performs such feats as mak- 
ing deliveries of all sorts of pa- 
pers to the surrounding resi- 
dences and hotels, and has never 
been known to make a mistake 
either in the paper to be de- 
livered or in the location of the 
room of the purchaser. Joe car- 
ries all of his own papers, and 
when he once finds just where 
they are to go and at what hour 
the rest is easy, and the papers 
will be there sure at the appoint- 
ed hour. He carries no cane, 
but makes his way through the 
strects like any other man. Joe’s 
faculty for recognizing people 
after having once met them and 
heard their voices is considered 
wonderful, while his sense of 
touch is so sensitive that a pat- 
ron of his stand can take up any 
one of the hundred or more 
periodicals or newspapers on the 
stand and hand it to Joe, who 
will tell what it is. 

No matter if it be one of the 
scores of magazines Joe sells, a 
Harper, a Scribner, the Forum, 
Atlantic Monthly — anything — 
this blind man will instantly tell 
what it is without a blunder. He 
tells this by touching the edges, 
knowing the size of the publica- 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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feat is his ability to carry so 
many newspapers and magazines 
in his mind by the touch. He 
places everything just where he 
can lay his hands on it, and if 
one calls for a paper he seems to 
have a desire to pick it up so 
quickly that the buyer will won- 
der where it came from. 

When a new patron comes and 
makes request for a certain pa- 
per to be delivered Joe engages 
him in a little talk, and the next 
week, when the call is made at 
the stand for paying the bill, as 
most of his patrons do, he will 
say: 

“Hello. Mr. Smith! How do 
you do? Get your paper ail 
right ?” 

These are only a few of the 
accomplishments of this remarka- 
ble man.—Fourth Estate. 

-—— <> 
TIRED OF WORTHLESS ADVER- 
TISING. 

From Buffalo comes the news that 
the general passenger agents of the rail- 
roads are tired of wasting money in 
advertising in catch-penny magazines 
and other useless mediums. It is likely 
that an advertising bureau in the inter- 
est of all the lines in the association 
would stop the secret cutting of rates on 
account of advertising. For example, 
a cut-rate would be made for a party of 
students, and the amount of the reduc- 
tion would be charged to advertising in 
a college publication. The advertise- 
ment would be worthless, but it would 
afford the railroad company cutting 
rates an excuse for doing so, although 
the plain intent was to violate’ the 
“party rate’’ agreement of the railroads. 

National Advertiser. 

THE GOOD ILLUSTRATION. 


A good illustration tells in the quick- 
est possible time what words cannot in- 
telligently describe.—White’s Sayings. 


INDIANAPOLIS PREss, 


advertising we have done 


in THe INDIANAPOLIS PREss is very satisfactory. An 


institution, built and found 


ed as your paper, becomes 


a valuable advertising medium. 

Very respectfully, A. Kierer Druc Co., 
Wholesale Druggists. 
PERRY LUKENS, Jr., Eastern Representative, Tribune Bldg., New York. 
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The store that takes telephone 
orders should be very particular 
to have some one at the ‘phone 
who is not only thoroughly posted 
as to details of prices, terms, de- 
livery and all other things con- 
nected with the sale of the goods 


that store handles, but who can 
stand a great deal of annoyance 
without showing any temper. If 


there is any one thing that is more 
aggravating than another to a cus- 
tomer who must buy goods over 
the ‘phone it is to get short and 
unsatisfactory answers to ques- 
tions, or to be unable to get the 
desired information without 
much delay, 

It is a very good idea to have at 
the elbow of a person who takes 
telephone orders a book containing 
a complete price list of those goods 
which are likely to be ordered over 
the ‘phone. This will save a great 
deal of time at both ends of the 
line, and will tend to encourage 
the ordering of goods by ‘phone. 


too 


To be considered bright and 
wide-awake you must get the peo- 
ple to believe that you are going 
to give them someth:ng wonderful. 
Get them to believe that you have 
it in your power to sell goods for 
half, or less than half, what they 
are being sold at in other stores. 
This has been done, not by actu- 
ally selling evervthing at half 
price, but by really slaughtering 
one or two articles, while you may 
even make a larger profit on others 
to make up for it. Therefore, the 
secret of cutting prices seems to 
be not to cut everything or to 
make any general reductions, but 
to cut the very heart and life out 
of one or two things and make up 
for it on something else. 

* * . 

I believe it is 2lways a mistake 

to advertise that you are selling 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising 


Subseribers are invited to ask questions,submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department, 





F. Fones. 
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goods at cost. If you are really 
selling them at cost and it happens 
to be a line on which there is an 
unusually large profit, the custom- 
er is likely to reason that the dif- 
ference between your regular price 
and your cost represents the per- 
centage of profit which you realize 
on your goods. This might lead 
her to think that your profits are 
large and your prices too high. 

If you advertise that you are 
selling at cost and are not really 
doing so, you give your competi- 
tor an excellent chance to prove 
either that you are paying too 
much for your goods and must 
therefore get higher prices, or that 
you are dishonest and are not do- 
ing what you advertise to do. 

Cost is ordinarily understood to 
mean the price that the merchant 
pays to the wholesaler or manu- 
facturer, and does not include 
transportation or any of the other 
costs incidental to the placing of 
the goods upon your shelves, their 
sale and delivery. 

* * * 

The misfit store motto or catch 
line is about the worst sort of a 
misfit I know of. The store motto 
is a good thing when it is a good 
motto and it is lived up to, other- 
wise it does more harm than good. 
It should if possible express some 
trading advantage or combination 
of trading advantages peculiar to 
the store it represents. It should 
never be a matter of stringing 
words together to make a well- 
sounding but meaningless phrase. 

Some of the largest and appar- 
ently most successful stores adopt 
mottoes containing statements 
which cannot possibly be true at 
all times, and I find that there is 
a growing tendency on the part 
of the small stores to use these 
same mottoes, word for word, in 
their advertising. Their thought 
seems to be that whatever a large 
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and successful store does must be 
the right thing to do, and is, there- 
fore, a good thing to copy. 

When you are formulating a 
catch line you must remember that 
if it is to be useful to you at all, 
you must use it often enough to 
impress it thoroughly upon your 
readers, and thus identify it with 
your store. You must remember, 
too, that if a customer finds time 
after time that the claim expressed 
by your catch line or motto is un- 
true, after a time she will come to 
regard all of the statements in 
your advertisements as_ untrue, 
and without any _ investigation 
whatever she will spend her mon- 
ey elsewhere. 

Having the appearance of doing 
a good thing is not enough in busi- 
ness. A merchant must really do 
what he says he will do, if he 
would find lasting success. This 
is especially true in small and me- 
dium sized towns, where there is 
no chance to get an entirely new 
set of customers from time totime, 
and it is absolutely necessary to 
hold the old ones in order to be 
successful. 

There are a great many good 
store mottos which can be easily 
lived up to. One of the best of 
these that I know of is one that 
has been used for a very long time 
by a small department store in a 
Connecticut city; it is “Always as 
low as the lowest elsewhere, often 
lower.” It is much easier to make 
good such a statement as this than 
one which claims to always sell 
better goods at the same price or 
equal goods for less. 

It is a good thing for a store to 
have a high standard; it is not a 
good thing to set the standard so 
high that it is practically impos- 
sible to maintain it at all times. 

* * * 


There is one thing I want to 
say to the clerk who belongs to a 
number of societies, and that is, 
never to allow himself to be drawn 
into social conversation with bro- 
ther members during business 
hours. This thing has come un- 
der my personal observation in a 
number of different cases, and I 
have never known an_ instance 
where it did not seriously inter- 


fere with the advancement of the 
clerk. 

I know something of this fra- 
ternal feeling, and how strong the 
temptation is to discuss matters of 
mutual interest when we should be 
attending to our duties, and I can- 
not urge too strongly upon society 
members who are employed in 
stores the necessity for discourag- 
ing their friends in this practice. 
I do not mean by this that it is 
necessary to offend a brother lodge 
member who is a good customer of 
your store; but a salesman who 
has not sufficient tact to cut short 
such conversation without giving 
offense has not sufficient tact to 
become a successful salesman, and 
might as well give it up first as 
last. 

I believe that the wide acquaint- 
ance which comes through mem- 
bership in a good society is very 
often of great benefit to a sales- 
man or a business man; but if one 
allows one’s whole time to be tak- 
en up with such matters, there is 
very little in it. 

* * 

I never could understand why a 
merchant will take pains with the 
dressing of his windows to make 
them as attractive as he possibly 
can, and then put so much stuff 
around them outside of the store 
that nobody can get near enough 
to the windows to see what is in 
them. This is a very common cus 
tom and a very foolish one. Of 
course it is desirable to give all the 
display and just as good display 
for merchandise as possible, but it 
certainly is not desirable to cover 
a good part of the sidewalk with a 
miscellaneous collection of goods 
that ought to be either in the win 
dows, or well arranged inside the 
store, 

I have seen a very neatly dressed 
window, which, if given half a 
chance would -have made many 
sales, so thoroughly covered up by 
screen doors, ice cream freezers. 
hammocks, etc., that the contents of 
the window could not be seen 
readily by the passers-by. The rule 
that all display is no display, which 
which is so true of newspaper 
advertising, applies to the display 
of merchandise as well. It does 











not pay to show too many different 
articles at a time. It pays to choose 
a single kind of merchandise, 
or a single line, and give it the very 
best display your window dresser 
is capable of. The store which 
carries over half its stock on the 
sidewalk and in its doorways 
is not a modern store, and resem- 
bles nothing quite so closely as a 
junk shop. Give your windows a 
chance. 
* * 2 

While I believe it is a good 
thing to make frequent changes 
about the store, in order to change 
its general appearance and lead 
to the impression that there is 
something going on all the time, I 
think it a mistake to make any very 
radical changes in the location of 
the various stocks unless it is 
absolutely necessary. 

I know in my own case. when I 
go into a store looking for a certain 
article, and on going to that part 
of the store where I have always 
found it before, find that the stock 
has been moved to another floor or 
to a distant part of the same floor, 
I sometimes feel a little disturbed, 
and especially so if I am in a 
hurry. Then I frequently find in 
such that there is no one 
at hand who knows just exactly 
where the particular stock I am 
seeking has been moved to, and I 
am obliged to hunt around until 
I find it. 

I am quite sure that sales are 
frequently lost in this way, and 
whether the sales lost will be offset 
by the advantage gained in moving 
the stock the merchant must de- 
cide for himself. Of course in 
large stores such changes are fre- 
quently necessary, but when they 
are made, I think that special care 
should be taken that anybody who 
is seeking goods in that depart- 
ment shall be directed to the new 
location without delay or trouble 
of any kind. 


cases 


rs * * 


Don't allow your salespeople to 
stand around in the doorways or 
to gather in groups inside of the 
store. It gives a very bad impress- 
1on to the customer who finds them 
this way, and very frequently the 
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clerks become so absorbed in con- 
versation that the customers are 
neglected, and sometimes are oblig- 
ed to leave the store without being 
waited on at all, 

Another thing that should never 
be allowed is chatting between 
clerks across the aisles or down 
the length of the counter, while 
waiting on customers. Every cus- 
tomer who comes into your store, 
whether to look, or to buy even 
the smallest article you have for 
sale, is entitled to and should re- 
ceive the whole and undivided 
attention of the clerk, except dur- 
ing particularly busy times, when 


a single clerk must wait on as 
many people as possible at one 
time. A customer is not interested 


in the personal gossip of clerks 
and should not be forced to listen 
to it while trying to make a pur- 
chase. 

I do not mean by this that all 
clerks are addicted to this habit, 
but there are a great many who 
do this sort of thing without real- 
izing they are neglecting the cus- 
tomer and seriously interfering 
with their own advancement. 
Whistling and singing are also en- 
tirely out of place when a customer 
is being served, and will very 
often give offense. These should 
not be allowed under any circum- 
stances. 

* * 

Don't try to make a sandwich- 
man of your customer by forcing 
him to carry on the wrapping of 
the goods purchased a big adver- 
tisement of your business. The 
customer pays your price for your 
goods and is under no obligation 
to advertise the fact that the goods 
were brought from your store. A 
great many people very reasonably 
object to this sort of thing, and 
there are a great many more who 
don’t like it but never say any- 
thing about it, and often trade at 
other stores just for this reason. 

The only printing that wrap- 
ping paper should carry is a little 
notice occupying a few square 
inches of space, and stating that 
if the package is lost the finder 
will be suitably rewarded on re- 
turning same to Brown, Jones & 
Co., or whoever the firm may be, 
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This, with the possible addition of 
the store’s trade-mark, which 
should also be small, is all the ad- 


vertising that the paper should 
carry. 
A great many stores make a 


practice of using wrapping paper 
of a distinctive color, and very 
often this is quite as effective in 
advertising where the purchase 
came from as a large printed card. 
The advertising that goes out with 
the bundle should go inside of the 
bundle in the way of a neat book- 
let or carefully prepared circular, 
and there should not be too much 
of this, 

The store that wants to be care- 
ful about the statements it makes 
will not distribute all the free ad- 
vertising matter that comes from 
the manufacturers, bearing the 
dealer’s imprint. That imprint is 
equivalent to the merchant's sig- 
nature, and in a sense makes him 
responsible for the statements that 
are printed with it. These state- 
ments are sometimes eX- 
aggerations, and they will be recog- 
nized as such by the most careless 
reader. Not only this, but it will 
sometimes happen that the dealer 
will distribute the circulars of two 
manufacturers who are making 
the same article, each claiming for 
his product the exclusive possession 
of all the good qualities that are 
possible for it. Of course, when 
this happens, if it is taken seriously 
by the reader, the dealer is made 
to appear ridiculous. and his sub- 
sequent advertising is likely to 
be somewhat discredited. 

Some of the advertising which 
is furnished by the manufacturer 
or jobber is very good indeed, and 
the dealer will do well to give it 
careful and thorough distribution, 
but he should be careful to sort out 
the best, and not confuse his poss- 
ible customer by giving him too 


gross 


many kinds of this literature at 
once. - 
Avoid the use of the rubber 


stamp as far as possible. It has 
a tendency to cheapen the appear- 
ance of any printed matter with 
which it comes in contact. The 
a vertising matter which comes to 
you from the manufacturer of job- 
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and 
address printed upon it in the reg- 
ular way, but in cases where this 
is inconvenient or impossible, have 


ber should have your name 


your own printer print it on 
neatly, or use the rubber stamp, 
taking pains that the impression 
is clear and distinct, and do not 
print across the face of the cir 
cular or cornerwise. Make it look 
as like a regular printed imprint 
as possible. 
* * x 


Do all you can to discourage 
the habitual hanger-on. By this 
I mean the person who comes into 
your store and engages one clerk 
and then another in conversation, 
with no other purpose than to kill 
time. Almost every store has a 
number of such people, who are 
constant visitors, and you can 
readily think of yours as you read 
this. 


It is not necessary to offend 
these people. if your clerks will 
co-operate with you and instead 


of dropping everything for achat 
will keep at work and appear too 
busy to talk. These people not 
only occupy a great deal of your 
salesman’s time, but they frequently 
prevent customers from getting the 
attention which they should have. 
They are very often well-meaning 
people, and some of them you can 
explain the conditions to without 
giving offense. In those 
where they persist in interfering 
with your business, after gentle 
hints have been given them, it is 


cases 


better to offend them than allow 
them to continue. 
* * * 


Keep your new clerks as much as 
possible in the background until 
they are thoroughly acquainted 
with the location of your various 
stocks and the goods in those 
stocks. A customer very quickly 
loses confidence in a clerk who 
continually asks of others where 
things are to be found, what the 
prices are, and other particular 
which he should know without ask 
ing. A new clerk should be 
taught all these things before be 
ing allowed io wait on customers 

A salesman should be well 
acquainted with his that 


sO 


stock 
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there will not be a minute’s delay 


in putting his hand on the article 
wanted This is importar 
only because it saves time 

} 


customer, but because it sav 


for the store as well, and 





small matter when the store is full 
of people who are ready to buy, 
but who will go elsewhere if they 


l 4 


are not served well and quickly 


ind the arger tne store more 
If secomes. store 





‘an be what it sh 
clerks are allowed to report 
duty ten, fifteen or twenty minu 


morning, and to ta 





more than the allotted time 








luncheon. Of course many clerks, 
will be punctual anyhow; but there 
are many others, who, unless re 





in some way, Wi 
tate to use for their own purpose 
considerable of the time that be 


mgs to their employer. For this 





on, it is wise to have some sort 


of a record of the time each clerk 





a little hard to t 
who are always punctual, it will b 
helpful to them in forcing those 


who would not otherwise be punc 





tual to do their share of the work, 
or at least to be on _ time 

larl- «a;l » all sal ] ’ 
clerk who really wishes to be pun 


will object to a rule providing 


for the collection of a small fine, 





for each five minutes of time lost 
rough being late I know that 
me tores grade these fines ac 
rd ] 


ding to the salaries, while others 
x on an even amount of two cents 
or so ior each five minutes lost 
is a rule, even those who do not 
care especially for the t 


collected weekly from theit salaries 


woul 








in the way of fines, do not care to 
have the reputation of being late 
so much, and are likely to be more 

Generally the money 
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that 1s collected is either 


a fund for the benefit of the em- 


ployees in some way, or is donated 


to some charitable institution. I 
latter way is the better 
the clerk may not 





object to contributing to charitv. it 
is only natural that he should care 
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less about losing the money, when 


y will 


he knows that it eventual] 





come back to him in some way. 
Ot course tunds should always 
be remitted to the clerk who 1s late, 


ind who is abl 





excuse and it in 
tagonize | act 


In some store 





Ww 
ed to register na 
pad provided, 1 others a 
tume clock 1s used, in which the 


f the key bearing the 
number prints his number 
and the exact time at which the 





key was turned on a strip of paper, 


this strip bei 


ing removed at night 


and the results recorded on a 


stores have an out 


which cannot be 








props r by the regular 
n¢ rs In such cases it is 
tten a good plan to have circulars 





d exactly the same as your 
1 before the type from 





newspaper a 


which your ad was printed in the 
pape has beet tributed. Such 
circulars s very little, be 





cause there has been practically no 
Xtra expense tor typesetting, that 
already been taken into ac 
count in the price of your adver 
tising space, and these circulars 
n be sent for distribution, either 
to the vicinity which you wish to 
reach, or inclosed with the pur 
It is practically useless to re 
print in this way any advertise 
ments which do not contain de 
prices. The woman 

distance from your 
store is not specially attracted to 
you by a lot of indefinite talk about 
Give her a 
description of something she wants, 
ng a price which she would 
robably he willing to pay, and 
nost surely bring her 

Jon't try to make such circulars 
hea Don't have them print 
ed on muddy bluish paper, but 
lave them put on a fair quality of 
white paper. You can afford it. 
because the cost of good paper will 
not be very great for the quantity 
vou will use, and paper and press 


scriptions ar 





your store and prices. 











. be sestl® 3 st. sf : . 
vork Vv ¢c Oniv exnense any 
1 

hoy 
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ETER THE GREAT when a young man 
decided to learn a great deal that would 
be beneficial to his country by visiting 

other kingdoms, and seeing with his own eyes 
the improvements and benefits that his own 
empire lacked. 

He learned after thorough investigation 
and careful observations that reforms, as well 
as new ideas, were greatly needed in the Gov- 
ernment of Russia, and thereupon he pro- 
ceeded to do things. 

From the day of his return, Russia began 
to improve and quickly rose to be one of the 
greatest powers on earth. 

In those days it was a hard matter to com- 
municate intelligently and quickly with other 
countries. 

Hence, Peter had to learn by personal ex- 
perience that which he could ascertain through 
the mails to-day. 

If your advertising is not bringing you 
profitable returns, a good idea would be for 
you to look to the newspapers you are using 
and see if you can’t make a few ‘‘ reforms.” 

One doesn't have to take a long journey to 
find out the many benefits offered the adver- 
tiser using the Scripps-McRae League News- 


papers. 
These newspapers, the Cincinnati Post, 
the Cleveland Press, the St. Louis Chronicle, 
and Covington Ky. Post, give the advertiser 
guaranteed known circulations. 
They will furnish affidavits of paid circu- 
lation to any advertiser desiring proofs, thus 
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making a personal examination unnecessary. 
In each of the cities one will find that he is 
able to obtain more actual paid circulation, 
at less cost, than offered him by any other 
newspaper. 

In Cincinnati the Post gives the adver- 
tisers forty thousand more paid circulation, 
daily, than any other Cincinnati paper. 

It is a clean afternoon newspaper and is 
read by all classes of citizens. If but one 
afternoon paper is to be used in the city, the 
Post should by all means be the only paper in 
which to’ place your announcements. It is 
reliable and covers its field thoroughly. 

In Cleveland the story is quickly told. 
Any advertiser who knows the situation, 
when asked, will say: ‘‘Use the Press first, 
last and all the time.” 

In St. Louis there are five English daily 
newspapers, but none of them can touch the 
Chronicle when it comes to rates for a like 
amount of circulation. 

It will pay you to investigate this, for we 
mean every word we say. 

In Covington, Ky., the Post is the only 
daily newspaper published there, and is the 
only means through which an advertiser can 
reach the denizens of that section of Ken- 
tucky. 

I’. J. Carlisle is the General Advertising 
Manager for these four desirable publications, 
and will gladly send any further particulars 
upon request, by addressing him at 53 Trib- 
une Building, New York; or, 116 Hartford 
Building, Chicago. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICAN ADVERTISERS 
[he Association of Americ: 
Advertisers has entered upon the 
second year of its work. ‘he fol 


lowing extracts from a letter of 


the president to memhe f the 
association pOssesses Interest as a 
review of its progress and 
pects: 

The early history of any 
ganization may be sate ‘ id 1 
nothing less than a struggl 
ence, and recognition by 
seeks to serve. Of ful 
both public and private, 
ceives enough from dou 
Then it either stops o1 
goes on, friendly criticisms are prove 
to be of reat value in ir 

















objects required tor success lor 
trade organization s be severely 
practical, a busine piece of machi: 
ery, when perifgcted 

The concern | have tlie honor to re 
resent was one 0 I 1 the 
Proprietary c Ba 


1882, as well as 























sociation. The early e former 
were filled with the same sort of doubt, 
groping after best lines of irk, and 
trade support necessa i t proper 
performance of t vork, ich 
acterizes the init ye ft 
ganization. ‘The Proprietary .\ tion 
has come to be of incalcul n 
the business it represents; it is 
in the dri t an r S « 
tees on n 
years pt 1othing 
the adve me ich 
has cost ions of d 
Trade questions have overs ved 
those of advertising rhe same true 
of other trade al clations if tl ( I te | 
States, except the Ame n | , 
Association, the America S 
National Adve s (Western) 1 the 
Association of American Advertise 
The officers of the two last nar ‘ 
conferring with view t inity of ac 
tion in certain 1 ers and a cl 1 
terest ‘ | or dividual all 
be seen there is room f 
ig itself « lusive 
] 1 
oncern a ve ers 


ot cour 
idvertiser 
a. ig 















lines t V 

necessary to ] 
for work, which char 
Proprietary d other association 
their early days. 

et us pull together till 

precisely what we ought 
how to get if sy th c 
establish e firmly in ) 
advertisers of this countr 





n good in later years. 
Should we wait until that time comes, 


1 then a strong as- 























1, | y organized and 
1 macl ible tu cope with 

t ble1 f day Is the 
row and so dull 
1 selfishness ne cannot see into the 
future? Or else is he willing to let 
t s do } ire of the work as well 
as their own? Nothing is more business-lik 

than prudent fe ht 

Here are tur businesses asso 






ciated t 





They have 








aggregate <¢ 
thirty t 
nt re 
Di o 
1 1 the 
l It « ! 
n fact e have a nt « f applica 
s of "\ S In piniotr 
t w 1 be exce gly inate if 
e s the next rty ar sixty 





advertisers 



















lays ers 
throt ited States in effect 
t m 1 « ibstone in 
ie ceme Lak ) “Meant 
ell ed little, f * Better 
I have tried all 1couraged, 
that some the objects and 
Ce in features of the work of the as 
n the past year already 
ly C ci led any lib 
€ led men, d rs and 
‘ nd zl t e of them 





I st to criti 
cis nd suggest in a helpful way. That 
) organizers of this 
ent on behalf of the advertisers 











f le ¢ ! care to receive. All of 
the off id members of the board 
tco busy n with their own 





e to tie association 
rough personal sacrif 


Some ] 





rsons who have doubts 
of the usefulness of the work at 
tempted by this association will be 


interested in the opinion printed 





as it does from one 
most thoughtful and suc 


cessful of the advertisers of the 








BATTLE Creek, Mich., Jan. 14, 1901. 
y redert l Perti 
Dear SI The carefully compiled 
‘ ] } 
‘ s of cirt tion of the various 
‘ : nd 
1ews} s and 1 zine 
\ssoc 1 rf 1 
th . ‘ n 





to us a considerable 
forming estimates 
value of all publica 


audit 





or, paid 
and other members 


clation, puts the sub 








< Ss, and we 
nticated knovy 
ying for when 
and magazines. 
, a s, like a blind 
his mouth open, swallowing 
rts of stuff that might be fed to 
stuff we mean untruthful 
s of circulation. 
ink the newspaper publishers 
with delight the day when they 


get some 
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can transact their knowing the interesting facts 
ne eee Sate and details, and honest publishers, 
ut When discovered, would be vastly 


benefited by the report of the as 





ouses 





Our association 


























sociation’s committee that they 
e 
al- actually are honest 
uable . m is ¢ ny to Is at <> 
frequent interv: ils. A DEFINITI 
Our method is the only practical met! ios 
od I have eve een worked out that re a es 
sults in obtainin~ the facts regarding 4p. 4, € th 
rculation. ; ’ wy 
ve 1 kn Vv the s ing t ce it 
ab this tintormatiot intil someti mi 1 
ven on the inside for a time tes a demand f 
Respectfull tt as 
PostumM CEREAL Co., I ae ace 
By C. WW . ls frequently 
PRINTERS’ IN K liv nt things Tl 
j t * | 
that by and by the 1 Re: 
dee 1 
association will ee ae 
eee ea ea 
that it will be better t t 
; Se ce it ti = MES. 
lic know more about what it is ! sine ss Ex’ REME 
1 tl Its ther F thay \ f 1 ths Oo, In an o.u-fas hion 
doing, and the results thereof, than 9) ert don tae ahaa 
1s possible under the policy OT sé ments serted here and ot in a 
crecy that contre lled its action three-c n ac nt of j —— 
' tir three of t} n ldle o 
1 “ ” ] be ec t ce 1a 
during the first year's work It it sc ll ea al ~_ = 
is true, as has been asserted, that ae it fae ee 
< ' all h 
] he as ; ngruity in p sting all his 
n not > CF has t associa 
: on = : = : } Si might and main, in the editorial columns, 
tions committee for the Xe nina . . - defacement ait sapoecet 
tion and verification of circulars scenery by the arts of the advertiser. 
fi und the actual sale to corre spond Newspaper « 1 Poster Advertising 


with that claimed by the p: per in- 





it need not necessar- 
it should have a point 





vestigated, the great advertising sy) pe 
| 1 sho. Leuhanls : 
public would be vastly interested to it. 


Tesla’s First Message From Mars 











THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


————1INCORPORATED—_—— 
21,000 OFFICES IN AMERICA. CABLE SERVICE TO ALL THE WORLD. 


THOS, T. ECKERT, President and General Manager 





SEN D the following message subject to the terms } 


on the back hereof, j January iS, 1901, 1901 


To NICOLA TESLA, 
Earth. 


Please tell Huey & Christ, 1209 Market street, Philadelphia, 
to send at once one bottle of BAILEY’S PURE RYE, 


Be sure it is Yellow Label. 
MARS 


HOW NE ADVERTISER TOOK ADVANTAGE OF THE ESENT INTEREST IN TESLA’S STATE- 


MENT OF N REING ABLE TO SEND A ECEIVE MESSAGES FROM MARS. 
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NOTES. 


Pearson's Magazine for February con- 
tains an illustrated article by Theodore 
Dreiser on “‘ Rural Free Mail Delivery.” 


“AMERICAN Men and Money in South 
America,” by Charles R. Flint, appears 
in the Saturday Evening Post (Phila- 
delphia) for Jan. 12. 


“Horace Greeley as I Knew Him,” by A. 
K. McClure, appears in the February Success 
(New York), A“ Chat with Alfred C. Harms- 
worth ” also appears therein. 


“‘ Ser Help to Employees,” by R. E. Phil- 
lips, appears in the World’s Help (New Y ork), 
for February. Also “‘A Master Cartoonist,’ 
being Charles G. Bush, of the New York 
World. 


A LARGE proportion of the space in 
the New York Evening Telegram is de- 
voted to women’s news. This seems to 
be somewhat of a novel feature in New 
York journalism. 


Newspaperdom (New York) of Jan. 
17 contains a sketch of Louis M. Porter, 
who has been investigating for a num- 
ber of New York dailies how British 
manufacturers can be induced to adver- 
tise in the United States. 


Samuet W. Ham MERS, a merchant of 
Gettysburg, Pa., advertised for a wife 
and received two thousand six hundred 
and fifty-one replies. These he sold for 
a nice sum in cash to a_ matrimonial 
agency.—Alliance (Ohio) Review 


P. C. Brennan, in a letter to the 
Inland Printer, states that George Lea, 
of Port Jervis, N. Y., the venerable 
theatrical agent, was the first man in 
this country to use a full page ad in 
the New York Herald. It was in 1856; 
the price, $212. 


Tue National Cash Register Company 
has at its Broadway stores at night a 
stereopticon in the rear of the store 
throwing pictures upon a white screen 
placed in the window. Views of the 
plant alternate with snappy cards adver- 
tising the goods. 

In Ainslee’s Magazine (New York) ap- 
pears an article on Richard Harding Davis, by 
Allen Sangree. Mr. Davis attributes his suc- 
cess, according to the article, to the following 
rules: I use similes that the man at home can 
understand ; secondly, I tell the thing as it im- 
pressed me when I first saw it; thirdly, | 
always tell the thing that most interests me. 


Tue Clinton Herald believes it would 
pay Iowa to do a little advertising at 
the inauguration in Washington March 
4 next, even at considerable expense. 
“Towa should be there,’’ it declares, 
“and the governor should be accom- 
panied by a band and a company of 
military. The State would get back all 
it would cost.”—Sioux City (lowa) 
Journal. 


Rocky Forp, Jan. 10.—Rocky Ford 
has adopted a novel plan for advertising 
her attractions and resources. In a few 
days two or three of her citizens will 
leave for a tour through Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Arkansas and probably other 
States, carrying with them samples of 
what products they can raise, and a 


magic lantern provided with slides to 
illustrate others. They will give illus- 
trated lectures in the country school- 
houses and thus hope to influence many 
farmers to migrate to Colorado.—Col- 
orado Springs Gazette. 

Monpay the joint postal commission, 
which for nearly three years has been 
investigating the United States mail ser- 
vice, transmitted its report to both 
houses of Congress. The matter will 
come up for debate within a short time. 
The commission unanimously reports in 
favor of excluding from the second- 
class mail rate, first, books, whether 
bound or unbound; second, newspapers 
and periodicals unsold, sent by a news 
agent to another news agent, or returned 
to the publisher; third, sample copies of 
newspapers above a certain small fixed 
proportion of the circulation.—Newspa- 


perdom, Jan. 17. 


Here is a curiosity from the want 
columns. It was published last week in 
New York: 

Wanted, Another Chance.—Having 
yielded to temptation of Wall street, 
while in a position of trust one year 
ago, and only leniency of employer 
shielding my good name, and having 
since found it impossible to obtain hon- 
orable employment, I adopt this method, 
trusting to reach some one with suffi- 
cient humanity to give me _ another 
chance; have made _ restitution; am 
American, 30 years of age, married and 
well connected; was office manager of 
concern ten years; thorough bookkeeper 
and correspondent; understand and am 
competent to carry out all details of 
systematic office work.—National Adver- 
tiser, Jan, 16 





salience 
THE merchant who would try to sell a 
pair of shoes without opening the box 
in which they came from the factory 
would be regarded as a fraud and a 
trickster, and the newspaper which de- 
nies to the advertiser all the information 
he desires in reference to its circulation 
must not expect the confidence of its pa- 
trons.—Dayton (Ohio) News. 


—~+@o——. 
STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING 
PHRASES. 





IT IS ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
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IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 19, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

What is doubtless the most attractive 
billboard advertising in Philadelphia is 
that of Keith’s Theater. The new thea- 
ter is now being erected on the site of 
the old Baldwin property, Chestnut 
street, between Eleventh and Twelfth. 
A wooden bridge has been built in front 
of the proposed building for the passage 
of pedestrians, and on the scaffolding 
facing Chestnut street, a large poster 
board has been erected, painted green. 
On this board, which is of considerable 
length and breadth, have been repro- 
duced the front pages of all the Phila- 
delphia papers, as well as many of the 
New York sheets, each containing a 
favorable criticism of Keith’s Theater. 
Among the Philadelphia papers the 
Record occupies the most conspicuous 
position, in the very center. The New 
York Clipper has the honor place among 
the newspapers of New York. The idea 
was evolved by Keith’s Philadelphia 
press agent, Mr. John J. Keirans. An- 
other feature of the bridge is that the 
trestle work is fairly littered with small 
posters, printed in bright red letters, 
and containing, usually, the names of 
the stars performing at Keith’s. On the 
fence, in the center of the tunnel, is a 
huge frame, containing newspaper ac- 
counts and comments which were print- 
ed throughout the country ‘recently 
when the announcement was made that 
Mr. Keith had presented his general 
manager, Mr. E. F. Albee, with the 
Providence Theater, a gift of generos- 
ity which astonished both the newspa- 
per and theatrical professions. In the 
center of this frame is a full page pho- 
tograph of Mr. Keith. 

Since theefirst of the year, Lit Bro- 
thers, one of the largest department 
stores in Philadelphia, have occupied a 
full page in the Record, that paper be- 
ing the only one in the city to receive 
so large a card every day in the week 
(except Sunday). I understand some of 
the best advertising writers in the coun- 
try have been recruited into the service 
of Lit Brothers. Very truly yours, 

Joun H. Srinserc. 
—___ +o 

PRESTIGE AND ADVERTISING. 

Trade can be done on prestige for a 
wile, but it isn’t advantageous or prof- 
itable to presume on it too much. Pres- 
tige amounts to a great deal if it is 
properly taken advantage of in conjunc- 
tion with advertising. Nothing is so 
potent a factor in successful advertis- 
ing as to be able to add it to the pres- 
tige that successful business alone brings. 

he consequence is that many ol 
houses, when those at the head of them 
discover that the former prestige no 
longer proves of sufficient drawing pow- 
er, wisely inaugurate a campaign of ad- 
vertising, and thus keep themselves in 
the front rank. There is nothing harder 
than to regain ground once lost in the 
matter of public favor. A very reason- 
able amount expended for printers’ ink 
in time will often do what is absolutely 
impossible after a lapse of much time.— 
Shoe and Leather Facts. 





NO SUCH AUDACITY. 
Tudor Street, 
Lonpon, E.C., Jan. 7, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A page of a recent issue of your 
journal has been sent to me, containing 
a letter from the advertising manager of 
the Morning Leader, of this city. 

This letter you have headed “Audac- 
ity in Excess.” I am in the habit of 
constantly reading your valuable jour- 
nal, and I have hitherto been disposed 
to place some reliance on its statements. 
You may therefore imagine my surprise 
to find that a letter written by the ad- 
vertising manager of a paper quoting 
circulation statements made by a con- 
temporary and stigmatizing them prac- 
tically as falsehoods should have a 
place in your columns. Surely in com- 
mon fairness some steps might have 
been taken to discover if the statements 
made were correct; and ordinary cour- 
tesy might have led you to find out whe- 
ther the journal attacked, the proprie- 
tors of which might never have seep 
your paper, had anything to say upon 
the subject. 

I do not pretend to any intimate know- 
ledge of the business of the Morning 
Leader—a paper which, no doubt, has 
its readers, of sorts—but I should be 
glad if you will kindly give publicity in 
your columns to my statement—and I 
think I am in a better position to judge 
than the advertising manager of the 
Morning Leader—that the daily circu- 
lation of the Express exceeds 250,000 
and is still increasing, although, up to 
the present, we have never had the plea- 
sure of reaching—or claiming, as Mr. 
Homeyard states—half a million. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. H. Jounstone, 
Manager of Daily Express. 
o> —___ 
A QUERY. 
New York, Jan. 18, rgor. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It has long been a chronic habit with 
certain advertisers to add to their ad- 
vertisement something like this: “In 
making your order, mention this paper,” 
or, more briefly, “Mention this paper.” 
Since the fashion does not wear out, it 
is presumable that those who follow it 
find their request respected; and, by 
classifying their letters, are enabled to 
tell which medium serves them best. If 
there are any large advertisers who have 
kept account of the business responses 
which come from advertising in this 
way, and can tell what proportion of 
them heed this request, it would, I be- 
lieve, make an interesting piece of sta- 
tistics. Don’t you think so? J.B 





+oer 
AN INVESTMENT. 
_You can make no investment of 
time that will pay you as well as the 
hours you devote to your advertising. 
—Pacific Coast Advertising. 
——_+¢)—-_—___. 


MISTAKES. 

Mistakes educate. The experience of 
unsuccessful advertisers is of as much 
value to beginners as is the experience 
of successful advertisers, 
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“AN ADVERTISED ARTICLE 
SACRAMENTO, Cal., Jan. 15, Igor. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I think “‘adrem” is the best word. 
d, a good, live, meaningful word, and 
“rem,” the Latin word for thing. Wh 
you really want to express is ad-thi 





not ad-article. “‘Adrem”’ is broad enot 

to embrace stage performance, auctio 
picnic and announcements of other in 
tangible things, as well as napkins, soap 
and such specified articles. “ pe, “ 
is short, expressive, sounds well, pro 


nounceable and would prove, unlike some 
of Printers’ INK babies, a healthy in- 
fant. Respectfully, 
fLorENcE J. O'BRIEN. 
New York, Jan. 21, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 
No better noun for “‘Advertised Ar- 





ticle,” in my opinion, found 
than ‘‘Adverticicle. My is that 
this word will find fay women. 


Icicle has a peculiar attractiveness, and 
by combining this h id,”” it will 
form a word easily ret rembered by both 
young and old. *Adverticicl will sug 
gest its definition itself, and no combina 
tion words find better favor with the 
public than those whose root can readily 
be traced, and ‘Adverticicle” being 
composed of advert-ic icle, one would 
naturally exclaim, “Oh, I se **Adver 
tised Article.’ Yours very truly, 
Puitie C. KULLMAN. 





<citaiieiaipaiiiliam tiamiuibia 
A LARGE ENGLISH MAIL ORDER 
AD 
Office of 
Symonps’ Lonpon Srores 
The Great Letter-Order Merchandise 
Concern. 
66 Hatton Garden, 
Lonpon, E.C., Eng., Jan. 7, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Inclosed find cheque for equivalent to 
five dollars, for which please send us 
your journal (American edition) for 
one year. 

It may interest you to note the in- 
closed advertisement. It is the largest 
mail order advertisement ever printed in 
Europe, and we are inclined to believe 
that it is the largest bicycle advertise- 
ment ever printed in any newspaper 
anywhere. 

Moreover, it appeared on Christmas 
Day—just the opposite time from that 
when bicycle buying is presumed to h« 
in vogue. The price of a page in the 
London Daily Mail is £300, and we do 
not advertise cycles in winter merely 
for the love of sport. 

Respectfully yours, 
Seener Lonpon SrTorEs 
Per D. Latham, Manager 
+o 
IN THIS CENTURY. 

The advertisement of the future will 
be one that wii leave out any idea of 
being funny or “catchy.” It will tell 
store news, plainly, clearly, honestly. 
When it talks about goods it will tell 
something about them. If they are 
good, the ad will not only say so, but 
will say why. If they are best— 
same.—C. A. Bates. 











IN NEW YORK “L” CARS 
New York, Jan. 17, 1901. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

During the rush hours on the “L 
roads many of the passengers are com- 
pelled to stand. Among these you will 

ably find feather-brained young 
who poses as an artist-humorist. 
No matter how beautiful or artistic an 
ad may be, he only sees in it an oppor- 
— to display his supposed talents. 
th a pencil or fountain pen he pro- 
bit to dis sfigure the illustrations, usual- 
ly being satisfied to attach whiskers, 
moustaches and other hirsute adorn- 
nents to the faces of smiling women, 
babes and clean shaven men. Sapolio’s 
maid of fair renown, for instance, is 
made to appear with flourishing mous- 
tache and sideboards. The Titian blonde 
of the Coke Dandruff Company has a 
\ black moustache _ silhouetted 
her sun-kissed auburn tresses. 
‘Hler’s Macaroni maid carrying a 
aming dish of the same appears as 
though twisting her neck in an endeavor 
to prevent a luxuriant set of Dundreary 
whiskers coming in contact with the 
food, and so on. Wa. Harcourt. 
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~~, 
WHICH IS THE BEST? 

For years mail-order advertisers have 
been scratching their heads endeavoring 
to obtain an appropriate introductory 
for form letters to be sent to persons of 
either sex. Here are some of the ex- 
pressions that have been evolved: “Dear 
Sir or Madam,” “Dear F 
spected Inquirer,” “Es 
“Esteemed Friend,” “Friend,” ‘Dear 
Subscriber,” “Respected Applicant.” 
When the first named expression is 
placed at the opening of an imitation 
personal letter it practically destroys 
the effect at the outset. The others are 
all right in many instances, but upon 
the whole they have become somewhat 
hackneyed. Then, too, it has been no- 
ticed that although a person will readily 
accept “Dear Sir,” he may become of- 
fended at ‘“‘Esteemed Friend.’ Who 
can give us some new ideas on this sub- 
ject?—Our Silent Partner. 








Lt ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR THE 
SHOPPING DISTRICT, 
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A SENSIBLE VIEW. 

Much of the trouble that has come 
upon the billposters is due to the 
wanton vandalism of traveling § sign 
artists. There is no excuse tor the 
defacement of natural scenery in re- 
mote and inacessible places. Even the 
spirit of commercialism will not justify 
such sacrilege. A sign to have value 
and bring results, even in a_ financial 
way, must have circulation, or rather 


must be read by a sufficient number of 
people to give it wide publicity. Unless 
this is the case, the ah of the erection, 
painting and maintenance of such signs 
cannot be taken in by the over-zealous 
advertisers. There is serious doubt if 
any of these signs, far from the beaten 
paths of travel, pay. There are few 
people who see them, and those who do 
have their feelings irritated and their in- 
dignation aroused by the marring of 
some beautiful spot or freak of nature. 
The merchant or manutacturer who per- 
mits himself to be influenced by the 
sophistry of the sign artist, who would 
persuade him to desecrate towering rocks 
mammoth makes a 


or trees, grievous 
mistake. The billposters and _ poster 
printers are deeply interested in this 
subject, and should co-operate heartily 
to nut an end to the evil.—-Billboard. 
— 7 
HENRY J. RAYMOND’'S FEAT. 


Raymond was a brilliant, responsive 
writer, upon whom it was impossible to 
lay too great a task. His feat of writ- 
ing a biography of Webster upon receipt 
of intelligence of the death of that great 
statesman has never been e-ualed by 
any other newspaper writer. The news 
reached him at his office Saturday 
night. He sat down at his desk at once 
and began to write, and he wrote un- 
ceasingly for thirty hours. There was 
no Sunday newspaper in those days 
(1853) and he was turning copy for 
his Monday paper. He wrote for thirty 
hours and turned out nearly 30,000 
words, or 1,000 words an hour—every 
word in long hand. What adds to the 
value of this labor is the fact that he 
did not refer to any books, but depended 
solely upon his inflexible memory.— 
Newspaper Maker. 


SOME 


There are certain laws 
all advertising and they are suggested 
in the following questions, to which 
every advertising should have an answer 
before investing his money : 

1. Is there any merit in 
advertised ? 

2. Am I willing to tell the truth about 


3. Who 
ested ? 

4. What mediums 
reach those people ? 
5. What are the “taking points’’? 

6. How much will it cost to do it 
Properly?—Publicity, Hull, England. 
+o 

IN A NUTSHELL. 

Successful advertising consists in find- 
ing something the people want, and then 
letting them know you have it for sale. 

Advertising. 


+e 
QOL EST IONS. 
that govern 


the article 


are the people to be inter- 


or channels will. 


INK. 21 
OLD-FOGY THEORIES. 


There are two failacies we want to 
upset ; first, that a religious paper can- 
not pay mail order advertisers, and 
second, that the absence of a “sample 
copy” — is fatal to tangible re 
sults. ‘atholic News Booklet. 

eo — 
BORDER VIEWS. 

Generally speaking, I do not 
very highly of extremely fancy and 
fantastic borders. The primary object 
of the border is to attract the eye, and I, 
therefore, favor a border of strong and 
simple lines—something that attracts by 
its forcible and blunt plainness. The 
simpler it is, the more quickly the eye 
will take it in and be drawn to it. This 
rule applies particularly to borders for 
newspaper and magazine advertisements. 
—National a 


Classified Advertiooments. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week in advance 


WANTS. 
g2 WEEKLY. Send 25 cents for outlined 
ov plan. A. MINOLF, Scranton, Pa. 


1 AMV. man wanted in Y. by trade paper. 
4 Address * P, & L. I-.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


A” DS sa - Bat Y JOURNAL, Asbury Park, 
f ; 2,1 Rate 7 cents an inch. 


PERN AL D's poet SPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
recommends ¢ te tent rep’rs,editors & adv’g 
15Cedar St ring field,Mass. 


"LL supply three samnle ad jingles for $2. If 

you like them, wi!l furnish any desired quan- 

tity at reasonable rate, “ ROBTHE RHYMER,” 
care Printers’ In 


\V ANTED Situation. Experienced advertis- 
ing Man wants position as manrger for 

advertising department in any line of business. 

Address A. W. MUNDT, Freetown, Indiana. 


\ ’ ANTED—Position as adwriter for large firm. 

Successful experience. Price right. First 
class experiences and recommends, rite soon 
or it may be too late. F.B. WOOD, Alden, Ia. 


INGLES—Advertising jingles for all trades 
c? That is my speciaity. They are the pithy 
pointed, practical kind, and are profitable at _ 
price. “‘ JACK THE JINGLER,” 10 Spruce St., 
PROMINENT trade journal wants a corre- 
rs spondent in every city in the country. Man 
with ac vertising experience preferred. ddress 
COAL MAN’S JOURNAL, 601-225 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


think 












men to pubiishers. 





] USTLER in every town to start and own an 

illustrated newspaper. Big money for 
bright men and women. $10 canital re quired. 
Address for partons “NEW IDEA,” care of 
Printers’ Ink 


( )RDERS nan 5 line advertisements 4 weeks 
in 100 Lllinois newspapers ; 100,000 circula 
tion wee ai other Western weekly papers same 
rate. Catalogue on applicatio HICAGO 

NEWSPAP rRe NION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


\ 7ANTED—A young man with some ideas of 

advertising and $1,000 to $3 000 cash to join 
a New York patent medicine house of high stand- 
ing. Will! be given salary and profitable interest 
in the business. Address “ INTEKEST,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


10 








/ D manager wanted who can buy a $1,000 to 
d $3,000 interest in manufacturing corpora 





tion in New York City. Highest references given 
and required. Good salary. An exceptional op 
Address “ PER- 


ras, f for making money. 
MANENT,” care Printers’ Ink. 
Ww ANTED—A young man who has had some 
experience as a writer, designer, construct- 
or of advertisements, illustrated nal a. an 
ary $20 a week. Employment in Ne 
Address, with references, “EARNE st" WORKERS ad 
office of Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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WINES. 


11 OW GHAMPAGNE IS MADE, sent free. C. E. 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., 
New York City. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
H. D. La COSTE 
38 Park Row, New Yor k, 
special aed. A. for leading daily news- 
papers, 
IMPOSING STONES. 
] » EST quality Georgia marble imposing. mones, 
two inches thick, 50 cents square foo ash 
with order. THE GEORGIA MARBLE FiNisit 
ING WORKS, Canton, Ga. 
-- 
CIGARS. 
Dinade from the factory. Genuine hand 
——_, nee grade goods. Pleased custom 
whe See what you'll save! THE 
HA AMILTON Cc IGAR Cco., “Lancaster, Pa. 








LETTER BROK ERS. 


ETTERS., all kinds, received from newspaper 

4 advertising. wanted and to let. What have 

ou or what kind do you wish to hireof ot THE 
MEN OF LETTERS ASS’N, 595 Broadway, N. Y. 


—_~o>—__—_—_- 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


i" ERCHANTS, mfrs., mail order men who want 
4 “live” salesmen or 3 "ts e — i here should 
send for bargain lists leadin: ad” papers. 
HUNGERFORD & DARREL AG *CY. “Balto. -» Md. 


+o 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 


poe latest newspaper information ase the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY, issued Dec. 1, 1900. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on re ceipt of price. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


catciinemsssipilitaammcas 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


JICYCLES and tricycle wag’ns. Factory to buy- 
2 er. Write ROADSTER SHOPS, C: ‘amden, N.J. 


y _ envelopes, Pull the wire and it is open. 








Convenient. 1,000, printed, $180. Sam- 
ples free. MAGIL, 708 So. 5th street) Philade Iphia. 
~ a aa 
PREMIUMS. 





PELIARLE goods are “trade builders. Thou- 
\ sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost manu- 
feeturine and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred lines, 700-p. ill’d list price catalogue 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO., 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 
——_+or 

SUPPL AES, 


pau GE PINS, 3 for 10c. ‘PRINTERS SU PPLY 
CO., Grand Island, Neb. 


‘HIS paper is printed with ink Brg pared 
by the W. D. WILSON PRIN i INK ¢ 
Lta.. 13 Spruce St., New York. aterm | prices te 

cash buyers. 














7 +o - 
POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT. 
TNCANCELLED printed or addressed peat 


ecards and stamps bought for cash 3URR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 614 Park Row Bldg.,N.Y. 


YOSTAL cards bought. Unmailed printed post 

cards, that you may consider worthless, re- 

stored to original appearance. SWAIN MER- 
CANTILE CO., 26 Beekman St., New York City. 














~>>-— 
ADDRESSES. 
\ AIL order names, up to to date. Mothe a who 
4 have ordered within 30 days. Pri 1 per 


1,000 or 15,000 names for $10. DOWNEY & 
HENRY, 167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


M AILING [ist of mail order buyers and agents, 
A mostly in farming districts and small 
towns. In stamp or sticker form; will save you 
money, time and trouble. Guaranteed new, cor- 
rect and —— Sees. Send $1 for 1,000 
sample m.-o. tfree. BERG, BEA- 
VER & CO., Davenport, on 


PHOTO ENGRAVING 


"| HE pomp ENGRAVING CO., 61 Ann 
St., New York. 
PRINTERS, 
W E unis —— them all on printing er runs. 
M. OULD CO., Bennett Bidg., 


—+o>—____ 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


( ‘OLD Process Stereotyping Outfits, $14 up. No 
heating of type. Two easy engraving meth- 

ods, with material, $2.50; no etching. ee a 

samples, for stamp. H. KAHRS, 240 E. 3a 8t., N.Y. 


~?o 
ILLUSTRATED HALF PRINTS. 


ASHES ENTLY illustrated half-prints. Just 

the thing for house organs, local news, so- 
ciety, sporting or dramatic papers. (ost about 
the gg - Ka 3 tan Send for —— and 
prices. PUBLISHING CO., Wash- 
ington, N 2 





—_——+or 
NEWSPAPER ME TALS. 


| hae ‘8 true economy to buy goods that best serve 

the purposes for which such goods are made. 
Blatchford metals—stereotype, linotype, =~ 
type, electrotype—are the most economical 
ter write for samples and prices. E. W. BLA TCH. 
FORD & CO., 54 to 70 N. Clinton St., Chicago. “A 
tower of stre ‘ngth.” 

—__ 


PENS. 


AUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN, the widely adver- 

4 tised wos wonder for premium purposes, 

Address LAUGHLIN MFG. CO., 1 Griswold street, 
Detroit, Mich. 


\e have a apne ial offer for newspaper men 
wanting ‘-_s pens for their own use 
or as premiums, ERRY PEN CO., Box 31, 
Milton, Wis. 
> _ - 
H: ALF-TON] TONES. 


] ALF-TONES, 1 col. $1; 10¢ $1; bed ag home h. Zines 4e. 
— in Quality guaranteed. Samples. NiaAG- 
ARA ENG. CO., 07 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


] ALF-TONES from your photos, mailed on 
time every time. Specimens, cost and use- 
ful information in_a booklet free on request 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. (Incorpor- 
ated), 7th and pecs s Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 


M: IL OF ORDE R. 


’E buy mail order goods. Send us electros, 
samples and job lot or factory prices. SPIC 
SPAN CO., 2515 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind, 


A RE you interested in mail-order advertising ! 
Ps If so,send for sample cupy of Our Silent 
Partner, a maine ml journal devoted to mail 
trade. Afterwards, if still interested, you can 
receive it vaaeiariy. a year gratuitously. Ad- 
dress EDITOR, OUR’ SILENT PARTNER, Water- 
ville, Maine. 








—__ +> __ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


gx S penne GOs for me and will for you. Sample 
SCHREFFLEK, Joliet, DL. 


»RONZE letter operers. Gun metal — 
2 Write. H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Con 


Q IN genuine Confede se ceeiaiaieaite 
$500 ree CHAS. BARKER. Atianta, Ga: 


GENCY wanted for advertising novelties. 
P Send full particulars. GLOBE PRESS BU- 
REAU, 1441 South Penn Square, Philadelphia. 


I OR the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Noveities likely to benefit 
reader ay well as advertiser, 4 lines tl be in- 
serted under this head once for one do 


ERPETUAL calendar, vest pocket size. Alum- 
inum, beautiful design, with ads in metal, 
photos, ete..to order. Finest ad novelty on earth. 
sample, prices, etc., by mail l0ec. CALENDAR 
WATCH CO., Glasgow, Ky. 


Or Paperoid Card Cases “ wear like leather.” 

Five hundred, with your ad, $5; one thou- 
sand, $9. Less for more. Without ad. for print 
ers and othe rs, $7.59 per thousand. Samples 
mailed, FINK & S)™ , 4th & Chestnut, Phila. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


\ AILER’S DELIGHT, labeler,’99 pat. Mage REV. 
A. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





+> 
COIN CARDS, 


PER Less for more; any printing. 
THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mic 
T factory cost, sane received in trade. I've 
A got my profit. Will print your me on all 
or part at cost. Write quick. L. R. LINDLY, 
Anderson, Ind. 


-—_—— 4+ --——_- 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


\ ’ALLACE’S Addressing Machine. No type 

used, more than 50 per cent saved over 
me andwriting. Addresses printed = fac-simile 

ypewriting directly on wrappers. No labels to 
pa off. PRINTERS’ INK uses Wallace & Co.'s 
addressing machine, so does Cosmopolitan Mag., 
Butterick Pub. Co., C. E. Ellis Co., Popular Fash- 
ions, A. D. Porter Co., Robert Bonner's Sons, 
McCall Co., Modern Stories, Cheerful Moments, 
Rural New Yorker, Comfort. W. B. Conkey Co., 
Agricultural Epitomist, Press Pub. Co., Lincoln: 
Neb., and se — s of the large publishers ‘through: 
out the ly 

WALLACE & ‘CO., 10 Warren St., New York. 


acienheeeciiaileadaieaaaias 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 
= EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 


PY HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
‘| HE EVENING POST Charleston, 5. C. 
7 EVENING POST, © Charle: ston, S.C 

pre EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
vs E EVENING POST, Charleston, S.C. 
r|, HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
pre EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
'[.HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S C. 
( [HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
‘HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C 

(| HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
(HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
[HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
fe EVENING POST, Charleston, 8, C. 
[HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
(| HE EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
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PP SRR ARE- DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 


DVERTISING agents serving their clients 
d honestly, call up TOILETTES ; estab. 1881. 


4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 





Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. , 


» ACK ‘OVER quarter rage ireu., $16.70 
) 12 times, $180. PATH INDE iy Pechhaton De. 


EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 
\ youradsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 


A NY persen advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


oy ERTISERS’ GUIDE, “New Market, N, J. 
Circulation 5,000. sample free. Mailed 
pestgadd pene ie. Ad rate, l0c. line. Close 4th. 


EDITORIAL WRITER. 


T= # patce all subjects. Write for 
GOODWIN, Malden Sta., Boston, 


——_ +o ——_. 
00 WSPAPER BARGAINS. 


$ 1.9 BUYS a good weekly proposition in 
$e Oregon. $900 or more dow 
$2,800 00 a - Republican weekly = ‘Ohio. 
Reasonable term 
$8,000 buys a splendid, daily in Connecticni. A 
money makin; id. $5,000 cash required. 
#7.800 bu a hy contretiang interest in a great 
Massac emnetie prop. raition. Monthly 14,000, week- 
ly 24 circulation. About $4,000 cash required. 
$4,000 buys a reliable weekly in New York 
State, paying $2,000 a year, $2,500 cash required. 
Those who have reliable properties for sale, 
and a Cy buyers of same, all connect with 
Cc F. VID, Abington, Mass., C ee 
Broker R Expert in Newspaper Propertie: 
—_—_+or—_—_ 


FOR SALE. 


L® St of 50,000 mfrs. and jobbers rated over 
Very cheap. SHAW-WALKEK CO., 
+ many Mich. 


BUYS a complete bound file of 
$1 00 PRINTERS’ INK (32 volumes). Address 
“Pp.I.J.,” care Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


VV ANT 8 buyer! A. E. Smith, newspaper bro- 

ker, Earlville, lll, can serve you and in 
vites corre “re nce from sellers and seekers of 
properties. Look me up and write—first look 
me up. 


| Wannabe issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 

read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin, 
to do is toannounce your desire in a ’ classified 
advertisement in bay 7 INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. rule, one insertion will do 
the business. “iadress PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 


OR SALE—One Scott Perfecting Cylinder 
Press. Has capacity of over 25,000 four-page 
papers or over 12,900 eight-page pavers per hour. 
Six columns to page. ‘Pages 20x14 inches, Will 
be sold at great bargain with stereotype machin- 
ery in connection, consisting of large steam 
table, casting box, planer and trimmer, metal 
= »0t, ete. This press is for sale by the Assignee of 
he Star Publishing Co., 30 South 7th street, Phil- 
adelphia. !t isin perfect running order. Alsoa 
Bullock Cylinder Press. Prints page of 7 col- 
umns, with stereotype outtit. 
———~(oe—""" 
ADVERTISKMENT CONSTRUCTORS 


Qc HWARTZ, 905 Temple Court, 5 mabe 
‘ street, New York. 


Ww* WOODHOUSE, JR., T Trenton, 
how to make Store papers pay. 


) ETAILERS, add _a mail order Seqeeteent, 
\ GEO. R. CRAW, Box 502, Cincinnati, 0. 


ED SCARBORO, writer of forceful advertis- 
7 ing. Request estimates. 20 Morton St., Bklyn. 


yer “The Joliet Man,” writer of 20th centu 
bus. English. J. E. SCHREFFLER, Joliet, I 


OR ten days will write a personal letter ae 
criticism and advice for $15. FRANK B. 
WILSON, Kenton, Ohio. 


r per a big thing ona small seale. See my ad 
ertisement on page 43 about it. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 253 Broadway, New York. 


you R ANVERTISING LITERATURE — TI can 
re it, saving you time, trouble and ex- 


prepai 
pense. J. W. SCHWARTZ, Room 95, 5 Beekman, 
street, New York. 


N.J., knows 





AUNCHING a new business! Whether it wil/ 

4 bean ocean liner or a catboat may depend 

on_the advertising. Let us start you right. 

SNYDER & JOHNSON, Advertising Wmters and 
Agents, Woman's Temple, e, Chicago. 


» ESULTS!—That is what | alw: aysaim atandmy 
\ customers often wonder at the accuracy of 
my aim. | write, illustrate, design and print all 
kinds of advertising literature in a neat, clean, 
convincing manner, just the way it should be 
done. Send along a trial order and see if I can- 
not hit the “ bull’ s-eye ” of trade for you. Also 
send for my booklet. “ Ten Dollars a Thousan 

It will interest you. Address WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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ELECTRICITY — PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


At the Pan-American Exposition will be shown the largest 





ee cee 
display of electrical machinery and appliances ever presented. | 
Nearly every article will be of the very latest design, and the Ma 
visitor may expect novelties without number in this interesting ) Ist 


division. The Electricity Building is of very rich and beauti- Novem'gr le 


ful design, having a broad loggia on the southern side while 


the roof line is broken with domed towers, 














Sone 


PEOPLE BY|T 


will be in Buffalo next Summer to attend fe I 

truly suggestive of the immense number offy 

the racks of the street cars in Buffalo ands 
These people will have money to spe 





run direct or transfer to the Exposition grcends. 
We control the advertising in all linespf th 
Write to-day for our lithographed fold, 












378 MAIN STREET, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GEO. KISSA 
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AMERICAN 
NSITION : al 
HIFALO anaemic 


The Service Building was the first structure erected on the 


Exposition grounds. It is the administrative headquarters of 





} the Exposition, all of the officers whose presence is required 
Ma {st to upon the grounds having their headquarters there. All around 
HS the Service Building the grounds have been given the horti- 


cultural and floral decoration that will embellish the entire Ex- 
emigr Ist, 1901. 


position plot. This decorative work gives the visitor a foretaste 


of the wonderful beauty that is to characterize the Exposition. 








——e 


Y THE MILLION 


| rc Pan-American Exposition. This figure is 
yes that will gaze upon the artistic placards in 


ol 
d saburban cities. 








orcends, 
nest the International Traction Company. 


folder 





\ 253 BROADWAY, 
ISSAM & CO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

te Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscripuun price, five dollars a year, 
in advance. Six dvliars a hundred, No elk 
numbers. 

i= Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

(" rublishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

if any person who bas not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ LNK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name, Every - is stopped 
at the expiration of the time “if 
ADVERTISING RATES . 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; 1 measure; display 50 cents 

a line; 15 lines to the inch. #100'a pay e. Special 
psc th twent “five | per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO, 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 a nee E.C. 


~ NEW YORK, . JAN. - 30, 1gol. 


Jos "BILLINGS said that success 
doesn’t consist in never making 
blunders, but in never making the 
same one twice. 


Ad-Review (Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich.) calls Printers’ INK the 
self-appointed dad of all advertis- 
ing journals.”” Was there ever a 
dad that was not a self-appointed 
one? ° 




















WItson’s jewelry store, 11 Han- 
over street, Boston, has a scheme 
to corner the watch repairing busi- 
ness of the Hub. It advertises in 
the newspapers and street cars to 
clean a watch and insure it against 
accident for one year on payment 
of two dollars. 





It is said that the American 
Cereal Company has offered a mil- 
lion and a half dollars for the 
Postum Cereal business. An in- 
teresting fact in connection with 
the rumor is that Mr. Post’s prod- 
uct has won its place by newspa- 
per advertising exclusively. 

Despite the vituperation con- 
stantly thrown upon the advertis- 
ing expert, he seems to fill thor- 
oughly a certain position in the 
mercantile world. No doubt a 
number of persons—perhaps a 
large number—subject the words 
“advertising expert” to derision 
when these are applied to them; 
but this fact does not necessarily 
imply that the majority in the pro- 
fession do not produce excellent 
work. 


Tue Saturday Evening Post, of 
Philadelphia, is probably the most 
interesting general weekly in the 
United States. 

Ir is said that five-sevenths of 
the colored posters used in En- 
gland are made in the thriving 
town of Bradford, in Yorkshire. 
This industry alone has given the 
town a boom. 


“DucuHess Pants” is the rather 
startling trade name adopted by a 
tailoring firm in Boston for its 
goods. This firm advertises the 
following guarantee: 

You buy a pair of Duchess Pants for 
$2 to $5, and wear them two months. 
For every susnender button that comes 
off, we will pay 10 cents; if they rip in 
the waistband, 50 cents; if they rip in 
the seat, $1, or a new pair. : 

Tue Pants Suop, Cornhill. 





Mr, GeorGe ALFRED MARTIN, of 
Wausau, Wis., makes a business 
of souvenir write-ups of towns, 
cities and summer resorts for local 
newspapers, boards of trades and 
similar organizations. One of them 
of Wausau itself which the Little 
Schoolmaster recently saw, im- 
pressed him as a work of which 
the maker had no occasion to feel 
anything but proud. 


Over $30,000 are said to have 
been spent by Thomas W. Lawson, 
the Boston copper magnate, in ad- 
vertising his flotation of the Trin- 
ity Copper Company, with $6,000,- 
000 capital. As a result of this ad- 
vertising, subscriptions are said to 
have been received for over 160,- 

000 shares, at $25 per share, while 
ed 60,000 shares were allotted 
for public subscription. 





Unpber the name of “John Hen- 
ry” the New York Theater issues 
a booklet wherein a young man 
tells how he took his ‘young lady” 
to hear Sara Bernhardt, making 
believe he knew French and en- 
deavoring to explain what was be- 
ing said on the stage. He ends up 
by telling the reader how the half 
dollar seats at the New York The 
ater beat those at which Bern- 
hardt and Coquelin are the leading 
attractions, although the latter cost 
several times as much as at the 


New York. 
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THe Mail Order Journal says 
that “the circulation problem has 
reached the stage where not a the- 
ory but a serious condition con- 
fronts advertisers which, to secure 
success in advertising, must be 
regulated.” 


Jaynes & Co., the Boston drug- 
gists, believe in sign novelties for 
advertising. They always have 
some plan of this sort going and 
their latest scheme is a mammoth 
soda cup on the front of their 
building, apparently filled to over- 
flowing with foamy hot soda, from 
which the steam rises in realistic 
fashion. 





THE newest PrinTERS’ INK baby 
has just appeared. It calls itself 
“The Ad-School,” is a one dollar 
a year monthly and is published at 
167 Adams street, Chicago, IIl. Its 
subheading is ““A Practical Adver- 
tiser,’ and it boasts a great deal 
throughout its pages of its practi- 
cability. Its initial issue contains 
some interesting matter. 


IN its January number Pearson's 
Magazine initiates a_ series of 
“Story of the States” by publish- 
ing that of Ohio. The cities of 
Sandusky, - Springfield, Massillon, 
and East Liverpool, and the West- 
ern Reserve University and the 
Ohio Investment Company, both 
of Cleveland, take advantage of 
the Ohio interest thus fanned into 
flame by publishing page adver- 
tisements in that number. 


ADVERTISERS who have not heard 
it will be interested to learn that 
on Jan. 15, in Grace Church, New 
York, Miss Alice May Gillam, 
daughter of Mr. M. M. Gillam, 
was married to Mr. Duke Munyon, 
eldest son of Prof. J. M. Munyon. 
Among the latter’s gifts to the 
young couple were the title deeds, 
free and unencumbered, for $100,- 
000 of his most productive real 
estate. The wedding dinner was 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
next morning Mr. and Mrs. Mun- 
yon left on the Pennsylvania Lim- 
ited for a long tour, to spend a 
month or more in California and 
then proceed leisurely through 
Mexico, Florida and Cuba, 


THE cards in the Metropolitan 
elevated cars are more interesting 
to-day than they have been for 
years. 





L. S. Praut & Co., the great 
department store of Newark, N. 
J., issue a “store journal” which is 
called **Honey-Comb Briefs.”’ It is 
intended to institute and keep live- 
ly a good house feeling among the 
employees. Extracts from the 
Little Schoolmaster are frequently 
quoted. 





year and the twentieth century, 
the president of the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Association sent 
to every wholesale customer the 
following greeting by telegraph: 

The Anheuser-Busch Eagle heralds 
loudly the praise of those who helped to 
make him famous throughout the world, 
and extends hearty thanks and new cen- 
tury greetings. 

Apvotpu Buscu, President. 

The reference to the eagle ap- 
plied to the familiar trademark of 
this concern, which consists of a 
large “A” and a_ spread-eagle. 
Their watchword has been ‘Not 
how cheap, but how good,” cer- 
tainly an excellent motto for an 
advertiser, 


THE Rochester (N. Y.) Chron- 
icle of Jan. 15 tells the following 
interesting advertising tale: 

The use of a play as a champagne ad- 
vertisement by arrangement with its 
manager is no novelty. Augustin Daly 
permitted one brand of wine to be freely 
and frankly advertised in ‘Saratoga” 
gnd another in “The Big Bonanza.” 
3ut “The Gay Lord Quex” is probably 
the first play that was ever turned into 
a champagne advertisement without the 
permission of either its author of man- 
ager. One of the characters in that play 
is represented by the author as a great 
admirer of a certain brand of cham- 
pagne, invented by the author for dra- 
matic purposes, which she frequently 
mentions. When ‘The Gay Lord Quex” 
was first produced this brand of cham- 
pagne was procurable nowhere. No rest- 
aurant or hotel had ever heard of it. 
Before the play was two weeks old it 
was procurable everywhere in London. 
A wine merchant who had bought on 
speculation an anonymous 1893 wine 
from an unknown vineyard saw his op- 
portunity, named his wine after the 
Duchess of Strood’s imaginary wine, 
hurriedly had proper labels printed and 
successfully launched the new brand, 
which instantly came into vogue solely 
because of the playwright’s unintention- 
al advertising of it. 
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THE officers elected at the meet- 
ing of the Association of American 
Advertisers on Jan. 23, 1900, were: 
C. W. Post of Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, President; F. L. Perine of 
Hall & Ruckel, Vice-President; C. 
M. Tremaine of Aeolian Company, 
Secretary; and L. H. Soule, of 
Bon Ami, Treasurer. 





One of Printers’ INK's corre- 
spondents makes the following in- 
teresting suggestion: 

Why does not some enterprising de- 
partment store advertise that its side- 
walks are always kept free from snow, 
ice and dirt? Stores advertise that they 
have boudoirs for ladies, in which they 
may rest, art-galleries and dining-rooms, 
etc., and then let the snow, ice and 
street refuse accumulate on their side- 
walks, to the imminent danger of life 
and limb, to say nothing of the damage 
to skirts and shoes. More than that, 
melting snow or a flood of rain is al- 
lowed to pour off projecting cornices, 
or poorly constructed conductors and 
gutters, ruining hats and costly light- 
colored garments. This condition is 
true of all large cities. If some bright 
advertising manager should state to the 
public in the course of his interesting 
store talks through the newspapers that 
his sidewalks were kept absolutely clean, 
and that customers could get to and 
from his store without having a fifty- 
dollar hat ruined, or buried under an 
avalanche of falling snow from his roofs, 
I am certain he would make a hit. 

Pearson's, in a booklet just is- 
sued, makes some interesting cal- 
culations in regard to American 
monthlies. To arrive at the circu- 
lations of these it strikes the aver- 
age of the figures as quoted in lead- 
ing American newspaper director- 
ies; in the next column is given 
the yearly page price for a single 
time, and in the third and _ last, 
the price per page per thousand of 
circulation. //arper’s and the Cen- 
tury are listed at 155,000 circula- 
tion each, with $1.21 as price per 
page for each thousand circula- 
tion; for Scribner's, 175,000 and 
$1.14 are given; for Cosmopolitan, 
327,066 and $1.09: for Review of 
Reviews, 147,550 and $1.08; for 
Frank Leslie's, 192,949 and $1.03. 
and for Munsey’s, 607,333. and 
.741. For Pearson's at 185,000 
(the guarantee) the price per thou- 
sand pages is calculated at .864; 
and for McClure’s at 400,000, also 
the guarantee, the same. .864 is 





given. 
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Tue Salesmen's Clearing House, 
of Chicago, prints the following 


qualifications of one of its “sub 
jects’ 
I've sold matches, dusters, whisk 


brooms, blacking, soap, daubers, fish 
hooks, sawdust, sandwiches, cigars, canal 


boats, tug boats, high hats, paper col 
lars, rubber shoes; take orders for real 
estate; speak six different languages; 


traveled 45 States and Europe; age 33; 
done lots of wagon work; bossed gangs 
of canvassers; no commission deals; am 
always on the go; work for the biggest 
houses; know of other hustlers who al- 
ways help me swing large deals. 





WitiiaAM F, DoweE tt, of 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York, has instituted 
a business which, he says, is prov- 
ing of special interest to publish- 
ers. This is in addition to a regu- 
lar press-clipping service for au- 
thors and publishers. Mr. Dowell 
described his scheme as follows: 
“My plan is to place the advertise- 
ment of a publication with all the 
country papers of more tham 1,000 
circulation which will accept. This 
advertisement is of value to the 
publisher, because it promotes the 
circulation of his publication. It 
is acceptable to the country editor, 
because it is of a character which 
reflects credit upon his paper. Be- 
sides, in return for it the editor 
receives a subscription to the pub- 
lication, That he considers such 
a subscription adequate return for 
his space is evinced by the fact 
that many editors voluntarily ac- 
cord many repetitions of the ad- 
vertisement, I do not ask more 
than two or three insertions of the 
ad usually—according to the circu- 
lation of the country paper—yet 
some of them have repeated the 
advertisement six and seven times. 
The latest ad of this character 
which I have issued is one of Col- 
licr’s Weekly, four and one-half 
by six inches. It has proven suc- 
cessful beyond expectation. I am 
now engaged on two others, one 
for the Home Magazine and an- 
other for the Empress Magazine, 
and I hope to show even better 
results with these.” Mr. Dowell 
secures a certain number of cents 
for each advertisement inserted. 
In the beginning this was four 
cents each, a price that is now to 
be increased. 
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THE first way in an adveriising 
campaign is to possess an article 
that is really worth bringing to 
public attention. 


Newspaper and Poster Adver- 
tising, of London, notes (1) that 
doctors may not advertise in news- 
papers, (2) that they may not 
sue circulars, (3) that if they write 
books these may not be advertised, 


is- 


(4) that if they make speeches 
these may not be reported, (5) 
that if anything gratifying is said 


about them it may not be recorded. 


It is stated that Wm. J. Bryan 
refused $10,000 for advertisements 
in his coming Commoner from an 
English soap manufacturer, be- 
cause he intends the paper to con- 
tain no business announcements in 
its first number. The agent was 
told to come after the initial issue 
had seen the light, when rates for 
advertising would be quoted. Mr. 
3ryan evidently does not wish to 
cross bridges before he comes to 
them—perhaps his experience in 
the century just passed has taught 


him that it is not always wise. 
So anal 


SOME ADDRESSES 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 15, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly inform me where I 
can get a list of dealers in outfits and 
supplies for country papers, patent out- 
sides, etc. Also a list of papers for 
sale, as I want to either buy out a pa- 
per in a good town or start a new one. 

Yours truly, Mitton H. Hawkins, 
26 Le Droit B’ld’g, Washington, D. C. 


1901. 


For “outfits’’ American Type- 
founders Company and Wesel 
M:z inufacturing Company, both of 


New York city, are suggested; for 
patent outsides for the East, New 
York Newspaper Union, 134 Leon- 
ard street, New York city, is the 
concern; for agents selling and 
buying newspapers, C. F. David, 
of Abingdon, Mass., and Emerson 
P. Harris, 150 Nassau street, New 
York city, are people who could 
probably help you. The Carton 
Caveat, issued at 334 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, IIl., publishes in 
each number half a dozen pages 
of announcements of newspapers 
for sale. An advertisement in 
Printers’ INK would also proba- 
bly help you.—[Ep. Printers’ INK. 
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A GROCERY BOOKLET. 


The following interesting para 
graphs are taken from a_ booklet 


issued by Longfeld & Smith, of 
Irvington, N. J.: 

Three years ago we started out for 
business. 

We thought we saw an opening in 


Irvington for a good live grocery house 
one that would get out of the rut 
and show a desire to do business with 
modern people in a modern way. 
We opened a little store on 
avenue and proceeded to put our pe- 
culiar theories into practice. We sold 
groceries only, and from the first sold 
only the very best. Teas and coffees 
we made a matter of personal selection. 
Flour, canned vegetabies and fruits, 
and the multitudinous items which go 
to nil up the shelves and bins of the 
modern grocery, all were of brands that 
we knew were good, and we sold them 
at a close margin, only possible through 
a low working expense. 
We went out ourselves around town 
and got our friends interested into giv- 


Clinton 


ing us a trial order or two, and were 
successful in pleasing them. 
Also all the “poor pays’ from the 


older businesses in town flocked to trade 
with the new “up-to-date” grocery on 
“tick.” Gloom and despair reigned 
when we politely informed them that 
we could not risk bad debts that would 
only make it harder for us to sell cheap- 
ly to the “good pays,’ and that they 
would have to pay cash or go elsewhere 
for grocery wants—which they did. 

We prospered and had to move across 
the street to our present quarters. 

More horses and wagons were added 
to our plant and our stock largely in- 
creased. We knocked out the old store 
front and put in a modern one; we put 
up a nice gilt sign, and got a plumber 
to put in plenty of Welsbach gas lights 
to make the store bright at night. Folks 
were watching us and, as nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, we got business right 
along and showed we appreciated it. 

Then we opened a meat department. 
At the time it was impossible to buy 
first-class meat in Irvington. We ap- 
plied modern methods, put the  well- 
known meat cutter, Mr. Chas. Crowell, 
in charge and gave our orders to the 
wholesalers for the best and highest 
grades only of beef, lamb, pork, veal 
and poultry. 

One housekeeper told another and the 
permanent popularity of the venture 
was established from the first. Meat 
and groceries were promptly delivered 
on one order—a gratifying innovation in 
Irvington. 

Last, but not least, tickets went with 
the goods, bills were promptly rendered. 
mistakes cheerfully rectified and a repu- 
tation for trustworthiness and fair deal- 
ing established and maintained. 

We thank our friends and patrons. 
through whom we have prospered, and 
we shall stoutly stick to these principles 
which have brought us success. 

<2 

AN advertisement is a salesman 

at long range. 














30 
AMERICANS IN ENGLAND. 


Newspaper and Poster Advertising 
believes that Smith’s Advertising Agen- 
cy, Fleet street, E.C., has joined hands 
with the Paul E. Derrick Advertising 
Agency, of the Tribune Building, New 
York, for the purpose of dealing with 
European advertising for Americans.— 
Newspaper and Poster Advertising. 


A Printers’ INK man called 
upon Mr. Derrick, who said: 

“As far as relations between my 
agency and that of Smith’s are 
concerned, they are all covered by 
the foregoing statement.” Upon 
his return the reporter had the 
following to say: 

“In the course of the conversa- 
tion, Mr. Derrick while modestly 
disclaiming exclusive experience 
in the subject, unconsciously di- 
vulged that he had probably gone 
deeper into the matter of English 
advertising than had any other 
representative American of the 
craft. Generally when an Ameri- 
can agent is intrusted with the 
placing of American advertising in 
English publications, he uses an 
English agent, and thus relieves 
himself of all the detail work, not 
feeling sufficient confidence in his 
own experience and judgment to 
make selections and attend to the 
minutiz. Not so Mr. Derrick. 

“Mr. Derrick, who for at least 
eight years past has made an an- 
nual visit to England, apparently 
has gone into the swhbject very 
deeply, and learned all the business 
from its elementary principles, and 
so is prepared to discuss methods, 
mediums, possibilities and oppor- 
tunities as thoroughly as Ameri- 
can advertising matters. He has 
done considerable business of this 
character, and exercised these of- 
fices frequently for American ad- 
vertisers. Thus for six years he 
has been placing the entire foreign 
advertising of the American Cereal 
Company — Quaker Oats — whose 
American agent he has been also. 

“Mr. Derrick is of the opinion 
that it would be very timely to urge 
the expansion of American busi- 
ness throughout the British Isles— 
not only of advertising, but of all 
other lines. He believes that the 
English public will buy anything 
that they find they want. He says 
their conservatism is vastly over- 
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estimated, and that their prejudices 
don’t amount to ‘shucks.’ Occa- 
sional British manufacturers ap- 
peal to their countrymen to ‘pat- 
ronize home industries,’ but the 
growth in demand for American 
products in spite of this proves 
how eager Englishmen are to pat- 
ronize what strikes them as the 
best. He instances Quaker Oats, 
for one. Up to a few years ago, 
with the exception of the Scotch, 
no flaked oats were eaten, only the 
old-fashioned kinds were in de- 
mand, and then mostly as a medi- 
cal article of diet. Now it is Quak- 
er Oats which are recognized as a 
general breakfast delicacy, to the 
exclusion of all save a limited 
quantity of domestic kinds.” 
eines eae 

It takes just as much money to 
place badly-written advertising as 
good. And, as a rule, it takes as 
much money to get it written, 

——_$_¢+.99——— 

THE International Express Com- 
pany, 52 Broadway, New York, is 
about to enter upon a comprehen- 
sive plan for introducing Ameri- 
can manufactures in foreign coun- 
tries, by establishing in various 
ports halls for the exhibition of 
American produc:s in charge of 
commercial agents, who will ex- 
amine into the conditions of trade 
as they pertain to the American 
and endeavor by advertisement 
and otherwise to secure business 
for the international clients. In a 
sense, the commercial agent will 
be a freight solicitor, and advertis- 
ing agent and a salesman, while 
his exhibits will embody on a small 
scale the ideas put into successful 
execution by the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museums. The first 
museum to be established by the 
International will be at Manila, 
and W. W. Cloon sailed from New 
York on January 23 to direct its 
opening. It is understood that 
several New York business men, 
including Dr. Munvon, subscribed 
$500 each for its maintenance for 
one year. If it is found that the 
idea is of practical worth the In- 
ternational will locate other mu- 
seums and agents in various ports 
of South America and the Orient. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


** 1 said in my haste all men are liars.” —Tsalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FRoM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—aédsolucely. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Dirie Home (1). 

The Dixie Home will help you to sell 
your farms, farm and garden imple- 
ments and machinery, breeding stock 
(cattle, horses, sheep, swine, poultry), 
stock remedies, farm and stock appli- 
ances and specialties of every sort. Dairy 
supplies, seeds and nursery stock, ferti- 
lizers, household articles and everything 
needed by the farmer or his family. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) California Culti- 
vator (1).—Over 200,000 circulation 
among the best farmers in the _ best 
State in the best country in the best 
world that we'll know of in this life! 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Evening Express 
(1).—At Los Angeles the best paper is 
the Evening Express, price considered. 
A circulation of 11,000 every day, and 
far beyond that Saturday. And it’s 
home circulation, too. Oldest daily in 
the most beautiful city in America. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Evening Post 
(1).—Advertisers who use the San 
Francisco Evening Post have the ad- 
vantage of both quantity and quality. 
The Evening Post readers are of the 
better class. The Evening Post is read 
by people who subscribe and pay for it, 
because they prefer it to any other 
newspaper in San Francisco. The Even- 
ing Post during 1900 expended more 
than $150,000 in new presses and other 
machinery, and has the most modern 
and best equipped newspaper plant on 
the Pacific Coast. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Trade Journal 
(1).—The Trade Journal has a large and 
steadily increasing circulation through- 
out the Pacific Coast and foreign ports 
in the Pacific with the best class of mer- 
chants, who scan its columns closely for 
news bearing on, and quotations of the 
goods handled by them, by which they 
can be guided to better advantage in 
buying. The very large number of ex- 
tra copies sent out each week will cause 
your advertisement to be seen and read 
by every dealer on the coast. 

COLORADO, 

Leadville (Col.) News Reporter (1).— 
Is the established evening daily of the 
city, and is read by two-thirds of the 
people. It has 2,000 subscribers, but a 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the smd 
Seeerieg either as advertising or reading 

er. 


(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


circulator is always at work building it 

up. The working people are 90 per cent 

of the reading population of Leadville, 

and the News Reporter is their paper. 
FLORIDA. 

Titusville (Fla.) Florida Star (1). 
The Florida Star is the best weekly pa- 
per in the State for advertisers. It 
circulates largely all the way from Jack- 
sonville to Key West, throughout the 
entire orange, lemon, pineapple and veg- 
etable farming sections of the State. 

GEORGIA, 

Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Cultivator 
and Dixie Farmer (1).—The Southern 
Cultivator is the only medium through 
which you can reach 25,000 of the rep- 
resentative Southern farmers, who, ow- 
ing to the recent rise in the price of cot- 
ton, will have at least $65,000,000 more 
money to spend than they had last year. 
They are better off than they have been 
since 1892. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) American Bee Journal 
(1).—There is no class of people in all 
the world who represent more solid 
sense, honesty and thrift than the bee- 
keepers of America. Their representa- 
tive organ is’the American Bee Journal. 
It’s a weekly paper, every copy of which 
goes to people with money, and they 
patronize American Bee Journal adver- 
tisers. 

Chicago (Ill) American Poultr: 
Journal (1).—Eggs are high, and poul- 
try raisers are enjoying greater pros- 
perity than ever. Now is the time to 
sell them everything used on the farm. 
The American Poultry Journal reaches 
upwards of 300,000 prosperous poultry 
raisers. It is paying advertisers better 
than ever before. 

Chicago (Ill.) Dairy and Creamery 

(1).—The greatest buyers of agricultural 
implements of all kinds are the dairy 
farmers. They have more money and 
do more work than other farmers do. 
Dairy and Creamery reaches a good 
class of buyers. Guaranteed circulation, 
27,500. 
Chicavo (Ill.) Farmers Voice (1).— 
The farmers Voice is a good clean pa- 
pet which does not claim everything in 
sight, but which has everything it 
claims. It has more readers than any 
other agricultural paper in Illinois, and 
proves it. 

Chicago (Ill.) National Rural (1).— 
30,000 “‘proved”’ circulation is equal to 
75,000 “claimed.” Its readers are well- 
to-do farmers who pay for it, some of 
whom have taken it for over 30 years. 

Chicago (Ill.) Woman's Magazine 
(1).—100,000 copies of the Woman’s 
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Magazine go each month to heads of 
families who live in rural districts; who 
read ads; who buy of mail order houses; 
who have paid us and who will pay you. 
A government certificate backs up our 
sworn list for each month and each 
advertiser can thus tell exactly what he 
is buying. 

Freeport (Ill.) National Poultry Jour- 
nal (1).—Not only pays poultry adver- 
tisers, but all advertisers, because it 
reaches buying people at a fair rate. 

sionticello (Ill.) Piatt Co, Republican 
(1).—The Republican is an all-home- 
print weekly newspaper. It makes it- 
self wanted, because it makes a specialty 
of county and home news, publishing 
more county correspondence than any 
other local paper anywhere, so far as 
known. The only paper in Piatt Coun- 
ty which makes a sworn report of its 
circulation. It is the leading county 
paper in a prosperous and fertile agri- 
cultural community. 

National Stock Yards (Ill.) National 
Farmer and Stock Grower (1).—The pa- 
per that is making the greatest stride in 
popularity and circulation is the Nation- 
al Farmer and Stock Grower. 

Oak Park (I11.) Star Monthly (1).- 
Has a bona fide circulation of 100,000 
copies monthly. It goes to good fam- 
ilies. Original stories and illustrations. 
It’s a remarkable paper and courts good 
advertising only. 

Quincy (Ill.) Reliable Poultry Jour- 
nal (1).—The down-to-date recognized 
authority on standard bred and market 
poultry is the Reliable Poultry Journal. 
Now in its seventh year. Guaranteed 
average circulation 40,000 copies per 
month for the current year. 

Springfield (Ill.) Farm Home (1). 
Reaches the farmers of the richest sec- 
tion of agricultural America. It appeals 
to them with special force because it is 
published “right at home.” It is carry- 
ing more than double the advertising 
this year that it carried last year. It 
made this increase solely because it paid 
advertisers who want to sell in the great 
corn belt. 

INDIANA, 

Goshen (Ind.) Cooking Club (1). 
Is a monthly magazine devoted to foods, 
cooking, eating and culinary matters 
generally. it reaches the housewife, 
and is a permanent medium because it 
is kept for daily reference to the hun- 
dreds of valuable recipes. Elegantly 
printed with a new colored illustrated 
cover each month. 

Hammond (Ind.) Republican (1).— 
The Hammond Daily Republican circu- 
lates in 100 Indiana towns. Circulation 
3,500. Official paper of city and county. 

Huntington (Ind.) Farmer's Gui: le 
(1).—The Farmer’s Guide, of Indiana, 
is an energetic, go-ahead paper. It has 
the confidence of its readers. It guar- 
antees its circulation. It is constantly 
endeavoring to help both its readers and 
its advertisers. It is one of the few 
papers which has been able to raise its 
subscription price without a loss of sub- 
scribers. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Indiana Farmer 
(1).—The Indiana Farmer. the only 
farm paper published in Indianapolis, 
carries more advertising than any other 


farm journal published east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Implement manufacturers will 
find it as profitable as stockmen. 

Muncie (Ind.) Morning Star (1).- 
A new stereotype web perfecting press 

a Campbell *““New Model’’—(guaran- 
teed speed of 15,000 an hour)—was in- 
stalled September 1, 1900, in the office 
of the Morning Star. Largest circula- 
tion of any newspaper in Indiana, out- 
side of Indianapolis. 

IOWA, 

Des Moines (Iowa) Farmers’ Tribune 
(1).—Iowa is the greatest agricultural 
State in the Union, and the Farmers’ 
Tribune is the best paper to cover it 
with. No estimate can be placed on the 
implements necessarv to plant, cultivate, 
harvest and deliver to market the un- 
precedented crop of this year. The 
Farmers’ Tribitne has 30,000 actual bona 
fide subscribers and we stand ready to 
prove it. We guarantee an issue every 
week of 30,000 copics to actual sub- 
scribers, and if there is any one issue 
during the term of your order for which 
we cannot prove it, we receipt your bill 
in full. Make the “other fellow” give 
you the same guarantee. 

KANSAS, 

Wichita (Kan.) Beacon (1).—When 
you desire to secure the best results 
from Wichita, Southern Kansas, Okla- 
homa and contiguous territory, the 
Wichita Beacon, daily and weekly, is 
the paper that naturally suggests itself 
to the shrewd up-to-date advertiser. It 
commands the confidence and patronage 
of the local advertisers who know its 
circulation and the benefit derived 
through its advertising columns. The 
medium in any locality that proves most 
profitable is the one in that particular 
locality the advertiser demands. 

MARYLAND, 

Baltimore (Md.) American (1).—To- 
tal number of lines of paid advertising 
in the Baltimore American in 1899 was 
4,824,540. The American carries half 
of all the paid advertising placed in the 
four English papers of Baltimore. Fur- 
ther comment is unnecessary. Where 
others place their patronage you may 
follow. 

Baltimore (Md.) Farmers’ and Plant- 
ers’ Guide (1).—For 36 years the Farm- 
ers’ and Planters’ Guide (formerly 
Maryland Farmer), has been patronized 
by the largest advertisers in the United 
States. 

Baltimore (Md.) Patent Record (1). 

A monthly publication of inestimable 
value to the student of every-day scien- 
tific problems, the mechanic, the in 
dustrial expert, the manufacturer, the 
inventor—in fact, to every wide-awake 
person who hopes to better his condi 
tion by using his brains. The scientific 
and industrial progress of the age is ac- 
curately mirrored in the columns of the 
Patent Record, and it is the only pub- 
lication in the country that prints the 
ouicial news of the patent office and the 
latest developments in the field of in 
vention without fear or favor. It is in 
dependent of patent attorneys and shows 
favoritism to none. 

Baltimore (Md.) Southern Farin Mag 
azine (1).—$500,000,000 is about the 
value of the South’s cotton crop this 
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year. A net increase of $200,000,000 
ver recent years. This means largely 
increased buying on tlic part of Southern 
farmers. The Southern Farm Magazine 
in render advertisers valuable service 
in reaching the market. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Current History (1). 
Each issue tells concisely just what the 
world has been doing for the past month. 
rhe treatme:.t is comprehensive. The 

rrangement of topics is encyclopedic. 
No quarterly ever had such a record of 
success. Fifteen thousand copies every 
issue. As a monthly the circulation nec- 
essarily takes a great bound forward. 
Its constituency is among the best class 
of magazine and book readers. 

Boston (Mass.) Farm Poultry (1). 
Every subscriber of Farm Poultry is 
cut off as soon as his subscription ends. 
No dead circulation. Advertisers pay 
for nothing but rich and fertile soil 
in which their ads will yield orders. 
rhirty thousand such circulation is 
actually worth double that of a paper 
claiming 75,000, part of which is not 
paid for, many on the list dead ; others 
simply take it out of the office because 
it comes; others the wrapper not even 
being taken off, finally reaches the rag- 
bag unread. The advertiser pays, in 
nine cases out of ten, for all of that 
unused circulation. Even the paid cir- 
culation of such a paper is th ques- 
tionable. 

Boston (Mass.) National Magazine 
(1).—The National Magazine has be- 
come the high-class ten-cent periodical 
people want. People like it and look 
with favor on its advertising. People 
enjoy it in their homes, welcoming its 
advertising pages zs interestedly as its 
text. 

Boston (Mass.) National Spfortgman 
(1).-The class of readers who read 
the National Sportsman are gentlemen 
from all vocations. 

Gloucester (Mass.) Times (1).—-Sworn 
circulation over 5,600 daily. Largest 
circulation of any daily of its class in 
the world. Devoted to the fishing in- 
terests of North America and _ local 
events of Cape Ann. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Family Circle 
(1).—The Family Circle is the best 
monthly for mail order advertisers in 
the Northwest. Known to bring results 
and results count. Circulation 125,000 
per month. Proven by postoffice re- 
ceipts. Rate, 50 cents per agate line. 
Forms close 25th of month previous to 
publication. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Farmers’ Trib- 
une (1).—The net paid circulation ex 
ceeds 50,000 copies. Advertisers who 
desire to talk direct to the prosperous 
feomore of Minnesota and adjoining 
States cannot find a better medium. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal (1).— 
Why does the Journal run more adver- 
tising than any other paper in the North- 
west? Because this is an evening paper 
territory and almost the entire 
tion of the Journal is its five o’clock 
edition, which is delivered to the homes. 
Its circulation is not made up of morn- 
ing, noon and night editions and street 
sales. The value of the Journal's cir- 








culation is also attested by the fact that 
its subscription rate is $4 a year, while 
all other dailies of the Twin Cities are 
$3 a year. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Times (1). 
The Minneapolis Times is the greatest 
n_ wspaper of Minnesota’s greatest city. 
Honest circulation; honest rates. The 
Times is without exception the most en- 
terprising and prosperous newspaper in 
the Northwest, the most prosperous sec 
tion of the United States. The Times 
has but one rate, no discount for time 
or space. 

St. Paul (Minn.) De Lestry’s West- 
ern Magazine (1).—Read what the sec- 
retary of one of our strongest home 
corporations said in his monthly report 
to the board of directors when speaking 
about his expenditures for advertising: 
“We have received more replies from 
our advertisement in De Lestry's West- 
ern Magazine than we have from a com- 
bined list of strong daily papers during 
the same time.” 

St. Paul (Minn.) Farmer (1).—Cap- 
tures the “cream” of the advertising 
going into its field because it carries 
conviction on its face that it’s a live 
medium and holds its patrons because it 
brings results. The Farmer prints more 
pages and more matter, more _ illustra- 
tions and more columns of good adver 
tising, in every issue, than any other 
farm paper in the State. Don’t take our 
word. Examine the papers and draw 
your own conclusions. Fifty-five thou- 
sand copies printed each issue. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Globe (1).—Adver- 
tisers are reminded that the respective 
circulations of the weekday and Sunday 
Globe are largely separate propositions, 
that of the Sunday being smaller in the 
rural parts than the weekday edition, 
and larger in St. Paul and nearby cities 
and towns. The Globe's circulation 
statement is not accompanied by an af 
fidavit, and for the reason that few ad 
vertisers do not realize that any person 
who will make ,a wilfully fraudulent 
statement will scarcely scruple to swear 
to its accuracy. Instead of parading 
an affidavit, the Globe invites any one 
and every one interested to, at any time, 
make a full scrutiny of its circulation 
lists and records, and to visit its press 
and mailing departments to check and 
keep tab on the number of papers print- 
ed and the disposition made of the same. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press (1). 
It is conceded that the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press is the great Republican paper of 
the Northwest. It is read by people of 
moderate incomes as well as by the rich- 
er ones. The only way advertisers can 
reach Pioneer Press readers is through 
the columns of the Pioneer Press. 

MISSOURI, 

Eagleville (Mo.) Hopeful Treasure 
(1).—Hopeful Treasure is a_ practical 
mi ugazine, devoted to the home and fam- 
ily. The readers pay their subscription, 
hence the magazine is wanted in homes, 
and advertisers can not fail to secure 
good results. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Daily Drovers’ 
Telegram, and South Omaha (Neb.) 
Daily Drovers’ Journal-Stockman (1).— 
Make advertising contracts with the 
Daily Drovers’ Telegram, Kansas City, 
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Mo., and Daily Drovers’ Journal-Stock- 
man, South Omaha, Neb., and you get 
the stock growers of the West, from Old 
Mexico to British Columbia. The read- 
ers of these papers are men of affairs. 
and buy everything from a p — of pins 
to a cluster of diamonds and a 30,000- 
acre ranch. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Journal (1).—The 
Kansas City Journal, daily and Sunday, 
has a guaranteed circulation exceeding 
48,000. good newspaper—a good cir- 
cuiation—a good ig ee medium— 
appeals to the right class of people and 
sells goods. The Kansas City Journal, 
weekly, has a guaranteed circulation ex- 
ceeding 100,000. Reaches direct the 
homes of the best farmers, stockmen 
and fruit growers of Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Texas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory. Covers the 
corn and wheat % 

Kansas City (Mo.) Poultry and Bel- 
gian Hare Standard (1).—Six thousand 
breeders receive and read each month 
Poultry and Belgian Hare _ Standard. 
Four thousand new cash-in-advance sub- 
scriptions is our record for the past ten 


months. We support this statement by 
affidavit. Information cheerfully sup- 
plied. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Amerika (1).—Aside 
from its political character (now the 
only German Democratic daily in 5t. 
Louis), the Amerika is the established 
and only acknowledged daily organ of 
only German Democratic daily in St. 
Louis, comprising twenty-two_ parishes 
with over 25,000 members. It is the 
only daily bringing direct all news per- 
taining to these, and of their numerous 
affiliated societies, sodalities, schools, en- 
tertainments, etc. The Amerika is the 
only daily acknowledged organ of the 
“Deutsch Roemisch Katholischer Central 
Verein” (German Catholic Central Un- 
ion) with fifteen branches in St. Louis, 
and also the Catholic Knights of Ameri- 
ca with sixteen German branches in St. 
Louis, and other sister organizations. 
The Amerika thus has a field of readers 
covered by no other German daily in 
St. Louis. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Colman’s Rural 
World (1).—Manufacturers and other 
persons as well who have goods to sell 
to the farmers of the Mississippi Valley 
will find it most profitable to use Col- 
man’s Rural World. It is without ques- 
tion the leading agricultural paper pub- 
lished west of the Mississippi River. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Journal of Agricult- 
ure (1).—The Journal Monthly is a gen- 
eral family paper, addressed chiefly to 
the people of the smaller towns and 
quasi-rural classes. The combined cir- 
culation of the two papers meets the 
needs of all the classes except certain 
elements in the larger cities. The low 
price and wide scope of the Journal 
Monthly has enabled us to extend its 
circulation very rapidly, and it bids fair 
to distance all competitors in the mail 
order class. We make especially ad- 
vantageous rates to those who advertise 
in both papers. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Woman’s Farm Jour- 
nal (1).—Gain a woman for a customer 
and you gain the whole family. Over 
95 per cent of the subscribers to the 
Woman’s Farm Journal are women— 





women in small towns and villages who 
have acquired the habit of buying by 
mail. Proven monthly circulation ex- 
ceeds 100,000 copies. 

NEBRASKA, 

Lincoln (Neb.) Nebraska Farm Jour- 
nal (1).—Is a monthly journal devoted 
to agricultural interests. It circulates 
in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, 
Colorado and Eastern States. Largest 
circulation of any agricultural paper m 
the West. 

Omaha (Neb.) Nebraska Farmer (1). 
—Has improved both in the high char- 
acter of its advertisements and of its 
reading matter. It shows both progress 
and prosperity, and it is said that no 
objectionable advertisements will be ac- 
cepted by it at any price. It is well 
known, well liked and has_ influence 
among its many thousands of readers. 

Red Cloud (Neb.) Nebraska and Kan- 
sas Farmer and Breeder (1).—Nebraska 
and Kansas Farmer and Breeder reaches 
prosperous farmers of two States—mena 
who are “in clover” this year. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany (N. Y.) Argus (1).—The Ar- 
gus is the best family newspaper _pub- 
lished at the capital of New York State. 
It is found in more homes than the com- 
bined circulation of the other Albany 
papers. It is read by the purchasing 
classes and has a sworn circulation of 
over 16,000. 

Albany (N. Y.) Country Gentleman 

(1).—Not every man who lives on a 
farm is a good cus omer. There are 
farmers and farmers. The manufactur- 
er of implements and vehicles wants to 
talk to the select farmers of the coun- 
try—not the riff-raff. He can’t afford 
to waste money talking to unprofitable 
customers. The Country Gentleman, be- 
cause of its freedom from clap-trap, be- 
cave of its $2 subscription price, be- 
cause of its tone and standing, reaches 
only the highest class of business farm- 
ers—men who make money and spend it 
judiciously. It is the only agricultural 
newspaper, the only paper giving the 
agricultural news of the day. For many 
years it has carried the advertisements 
of the leading advertisers of the coun- 
try. 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union (1).— 
The Albany Times-Union makes con- 
tracts with the understanding that the 
circulation of the Times-Union equals 
that of all the other English daily pa- 
pers of Albany. 

Bainbridge (N. Y.) Republican (1).— 
The Republican is the leading weekly 
newspaper in this vicinity, with the larg- 
est bona fide circulation. Liberal adver- 
tising rates. 

Binghamton (N. Y.) Republican (1). 
—The Binghamton Morning Republican 
is the one advertising medium of sub- 
stantial circulation, and the only morn- 
ing daily in or within a radius of sixty 
miles of Binghamton. A newspaper that 
pre-eminently reaches every day 90 per 
cent of the purchasing public. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening Times (1).— 
For nearly twenty years the Times has 
been the recognized organ of the Demo- 
cracy in Buffalo and Western New York. 
There are 35,000 to 40,000 families in 
this territory who read no other paper. 
There are 125,000 one-cent daily papers 
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sold in Buffalo. The Times alone cov- 
ers the one-cent field on Sunday. 

Dansville (N. Y.) Normal Instructor 
(1).—All of our advertising contract 
blanks contain the following guarantee 
clause: “‘This order is given with the 
understanding that the circulation of 
Normal Instructor shall be at least 100,- 
000 each month. Unless this circulation 
can be proved, no charge is to be made 
for advertising done under this con- 
tract.” Notice that we do not ask you 

rove that we do not publish 100,000 
on month, but we stand ready to prove 
that we do. Considering our large cir- 
culation and the high character of our 
readers you will readily recognize Nor- 
mal Instructor rates as low at 40 cents 
a line on short time orders and 35 cents 
a line on yearly orders. Forms close 
the 15th df each month for following 
month. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser (1).—The 
only morning paper in Elmira, and the 
leading morning daily in Southern New 
York. Daily circulation exceeds 8,500. 
Weekly circulation exceeds 10,000. As- 
sociated Press franchise, and one of the 
most complete up-to-date plants in the 
State. 

New York (N. Y.) Broadway Maga- 
zine (1).—Send for a copy ot Broad- 
way Magazine and look it over care- 
fully. Drop a line to ron | of the firms 
whom you see represented on its pages, 
and ask them about results. ‘Lhey can 
tell you the story better than we can. 
An average of 125,000 copies monthly 
guaranteed for the next twelve months. 

New York (N. Y.) Cheerful Moments 
(1).—The Cheerful Moments is a mail 
order publication of sixteen pages, with 
a guaranteed circulation exceeding 300,- 
ooo copies each month. It reaches all 
the smaller towns and villages, and is 
used constantly by such advertisers as 
Dr. J. M. Haines, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Julius Hines & Son, Natural Body Brace 
Co., Dr. T. A. Slocum, and others. 
Rates $1.25 per line. Forms close on 
the twentieth of the month. 

New York (N. Y.) Christian Advocate 
(1).—The Curistian Advocate is an ably 
conducted denominational newspaper of 
highest standing. Is read by the thought- 
ful, cultured and progressive member- 
ship of the Church at home and abroad. 
Enjoys patronage of the best advertising 
firms in the country. 

New York (N. Y.) Church Eclectic 
(1).—-The Church Eclectic is one of the 
oldest and most influential publications 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It 
has been published for 28 years, and 
until June, 1900, never catered for gen- 
eral advertising. Announcements in its 
columns now are bound to attract atten- 
tion. It is profitable to you. It has a 
large clientele in every part of the 
United States. They are prosperous and 
liberal buyers. Its pages are filled with 
valuable matter and the numbers bound 
for future reference. The high char- 
acter of the publication gives assurance 
to the reader that the advertiser and 
his announcements are meritorious. 

B eae York (N. Y.) Cottage and Castle 
The Cottage and Castle list is all 
aoe paid in advance subscribers. Its 
rate is low. Proof of circulation fur- 
nished. Circulation 200,000. Guaran- 
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teed or no pay. No edition less. Rate 
75¢. per parte line. 

Yew York (N. Y.) Delineator (1).— 
In the anh of our readers and the 
first-class advertisers, the advertising in 
the Delineator is censored more careful- 
ly than that of any publication in Amer- 
ica. The high-grade advertisers realize 
that the Delineator is a great and profit- 
able medium for their advertising, and 
this is evidenced by the fact that they 
are now using its columns regularly. 
There has been seldom an issue, for the 
past year, in which some leading general 
advertiser has not begun his advertising. 
The editions for November and Decem- 
ber, 1900, exceeded 500,000 copies each. 

New York (N. Y.) Evangelist (1).— 
The Evangelist is recognized by the pub- 
lic as the progressive religious weekly. 
It is read by progressive people. Recog- 
nized by advertisers as the clean adver- 
tising medium. 

New York (N. Y.) Ev’ry Month (1). 
—An impartial investigation of the cir- 
culation of the magazines on the lead- 
ing New York news-stands not conduct- 
ed at the expense of or with the know- 
ledge of Ev'ry Month showed that Ev’ry 
Month is one of the four magazines that 
~, _rapidly growing in popular favor. 

New York (N. Y.) #teld and Stream 
(1). —Field and Stream covers forms of 
recreation to which its devotees are 
strongly and lastingly attached, and 
which permit of interesting and varied 
treatment from a magazine standpoint. 
While mainly a subscription magazine, 
it enjoys a rapidly expanding news- 
stand sale. Its circulation is general 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. It has through merit established 
itself as ‘America’ s magazine for sports- 
men by sportsmen.”” Space in this _pub- 
lication has a permanent value. It is 
read by many people beside the sub- 
scriber. Containing only original mat- 
ter, each number is a book of entertain- 
ment as inviting years after as when it 
first appears. 

New York (N. Y.) Food and Drink 
(1).—Food and Drink is a magazine for 
bright housekeepers. Guaranteed circu- 
lation, 150,000 copies per month. It is a 
co-operative journal circulating in cities 
or large towns, and going exclusively 
to women who are food buyers. This 
journal is a necessity to manufacturers 
who wish to introduce or promote the 
sale of food specialties or household 
utensils. Rate, 50 cents an agate line. 
Discounts, 5 per cent, 3 months; 10 per 
cent, 6 months; 20 per cent, 12 months. 

New York (N. Y.) Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly (1.)—The past two 
years has witnessed a complete evolu- 
tion in Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
in quality of literature, character of il- 
lustrations and quantity of circulation. 
Among the popular magazines Leslie’s 
is a solid, substantial success achieved 
by_ real merit. 

New York (N. Y.) Home Life (1).— 
The Home Life circulates wherever the 
eagle flies its wings. It is a home paper 
for home-loving people. Its editorial 
staff comprises some of the brightest 
lights of metropolitan journalism. Its 
monthly output is 250,000 copies, of 
which more than 130,000 go to paid-in- 
advance subscribers, for which postof- 
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fice receipts will be shown. Sample cop- 
ies are sent only to time-tried and tested 
mail order buyers. 

New York (N. Y.) Hours at Home 
(1).—It is a fact that Hours at Home 
will pay you as well as any and better 
than most publications of its class. A 
trial order will convince you of its mer- 
its as a mail order medium. Circulation 
200,000 guaranteed. Rate 85 cents per 
agate line. 

New York (N. Y.) Irish World (1).— 
For a quarter of a century the Irish 
World has maintained its pre-eminence 
as the leading journal of the most nu- 
merous element of the American people, 

New York (N. Y.) Judge (1).—The 
Judge is the king of the illustrated 
weeklies, the one that couples humor and 
sarcasm with thought and wisdom and 
which wields an influence second to no 
journal—daily or weekly—in America. 
The Judge has a circulation not limited, 
even by twenty-five readers to every 
copy printed. Sometimes one issue is 
read by over one thousand different per- 
sons, and it does not cease to tell the 
story of advertisers until its pages are 
utterly worn out by the handling. The 
first paper of general circulation an ad- 
vertiser should use is Judge, and then 
Judge Library Magazine, the record- 
breaking direct-returns medium. 

New York (N. Y.) McCall’s Maga- 
zine (1).—Women are the buyers. Wom- 
en take McCall's Magazine. 250,000 
copies each issue guaranteed. Nearly 
all paid subscribers, -ays advertisers. 
No free copies. Circulation books open 
to advertisers at all times. 

New York (N. Y.) Modes and Fabrics 
(1).—The growth of Modes and Fabrics 
has been of the well-developed, healthful 
sort, gaining a permanent prestige 
among advertisers and delighting hun- 
dreds of thousands of families, as each 
issue appears among them. The best 
writers of the time are contributors to 
its columns. Departments, covering the 
interests of the home circle, are ably 
edited by persons of note. The fashion 
department of Modes and Fabrics is the 
most elite of any ladies’ paper published. 
Over 300,000 copies find their way into 
the same number of buying families 
every month. Live advertisers should 
note this fact. 

New York (N. Y.) Morning Tele- 
graph (1).—The Morning Telegraph 
costs five cents a copy, and an army of 
buyers at that price means that an army 
of intelligent persons consider it worth 
more than any other newspaper in New 
York. Apart from its novel, vigorous, 
fearless handling of the general news 
of the day, it is noted for special feat- 
ures and exclusive items unobtainable 
elsewhere. 

New York (N. Y.) Our Times (1).— 
This is a school newspaper, in magazine 
size, giving the news of the day in con- 
cise, readable form, without the murders, 
scandals, etc., With which the daily news- 
paper is filled. Actual average circula- 
tion in 1899-1900, 37,575. Advertising 
limited to three cover pag 

New York (N. Y.) Fines School 


(1).—This paper circulates among _pri- 
mary teachers mainly in the large cities 
where good salaries are paid. Some of 
the brightest educational minds are 





among its writers. It is the handsomest 
and largest paper of its class. 25,000 
copies a month are tne -. very 
large circulation. 

New York (N. Y.) Printers’ Ink 
(1).—Printers’ INK is a magazine de- 
voted to the general subject of advertis- 
ing. Its standing and influence is recog- 
nized throughout the entire country. Its 
unsolicited judgment upon advertising 
matter is of value to intelligent adver- 
tisers as being that of a recognized au- 
thority.—Chicago (Ill.) News. 

Printers’ INK is devoted exclusively 
to advertising—and aims to teach good 
advertising methods—how to _ prepare 
good copy and the value of different me- 
diums, by conducting wide open dis- 
cussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from 
the advertiser’s standpoint. 

New York (N. Y.) Review of Re- 
views (1).—The Review of Reviews has 
never passed a year without making 
substantial growth: but the increase in 
the subscription list in no two years 
put together equals the advance it has 
made in 1900. The list is already twice 
as large as in 1897, and judging by the 
unprecedented receipts, the subscription 
list should increase another hundred 
per cent over 1897 by the end of this 
year. 

New York (N. Y.) School Journal 
(1).—The Journal datas among su- 
perintendents, principals, school boards, 
officials and leading teachers throughout 
the United States and foreign countries. 
The first issue of the month is a “School 
Board” number, devoted specially to the 
practical side of school organization 
buildings, heating and ventilating, school 
equipment, text-books, library books, 
etc. It is on file at all leading school 
board offices. 

New York (N. Y.) Scientific Ameri- 
can (1).—For over fifty years the Sci- 
entific American has been read all over 
the civilized world, and is universally 
accepted as the standard authority on 
all matters of science, mechanism, in- 
ventions and new discoveries. It cir- 
culates in all commercial places through- 
out the world, and has by far the larg- 
est bona fide circulation among foreign 
buyers of any periodical of its class. 
Manufacturers who desire to enlarge 
their foreign trade may rest assured that 
in the Scientific American Export Edi- 
tion they have a_ superior medium, 
through which, at a very low cost, they 
may secure the widest circulation for 
their announcements among actual pur- 
chasers in foreign countries. 

New York (N. Y.) Scientific Ameri- 
can Building Edition (1).—This is a 
trade edition of the Scientific American, 
for circulation among architects, con- 
structing and sanitary engineers, car- 
penters, builders, plumbers, gasfitters, 
contractors, house owners and all who 
are interested in the construction and 
maintenance of buildings or works of 
any kind. It has by far the largest cir 
culation and largest advertising patron- 
age of any architectural paper published 
in the world. It goes directly into the 
hands of those who have the ordering 
of the great bulk of building materials 
and apnliances. 


New York (N. Y.) St, Nicholas (1).— 
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The wise advertiser can afford to use 
St. Nicholas. It is the only magazine 
of quality addressed to boys and girls. 
It appeals to intelligent parents. 

New York (N. Y.) Spirit of the 
Times (1).—The oldest, largest, best 
and most reliable horseman ~ newspaper, 
now in its seventieth year, containing 
nothing but reliable and up-to-date news, 
which lines it has followed during the 
past seventy years of its existence. We 
reach the best class of readers, which 
can be surpassed by few, if any, papers 
of our kind. 

New York (N. Y.) Sun (1).—Has 
more readers in greater New York than 
any other newspaper and a larger num- 
ber of first-class readers than all the 
other newspapers published in New York 
combined. You cannot reach readers 
of the Sun through any other daily pub- 
lication. 

New York (N. Y.) Teachers’ Institute 
(1).—The Institute circulates among the 
principals and grade teachers, both in 
the city and the country. It is the old- 
est, best known and largest circulated 
educational monthly—having nearly 4o0,- 
ooo subscrivers. 

New York (N. Y.) Times (1).—The 
Times gives a quantity of quality. It 
is a medium for high-class wares. The 
merit of the New York Times lies in 
the fact that it has all the news that’s 
fit to print. It does not soil the break- 
fast cloth. It can be read by a four- 
teen yei ar-old girl without offense. It is 
a family paper. On Saturday, without 
extra charge, ‘it prints an eight-page 
supplement devoted to financial matters. 
Daily one cent, Saturday three cents. 

New York (N. Y.) Turf, Fielu and 
Farm (1).—Devoted to all branches of 
horsemanship, breeding, kennel topics, 
uutdoor sports anu pastimes. Ably edi- 
ted, and read by thousands. Thirty-five 
years of success. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Social Age (1).— 
Read by the brightest and most advanced 
people on the American Continent. 
Bright people appreciate good articles. 
Bright advertisers with good articles ap- 
preciate bright readers. When the two 
meet most satisfactory results to both 
are sure to follow. The Social Age 
answers the above requirements. 

Troy (N. Y.) Observer (1).—The only 
Democratic Sunday newspaper in North- 
ern New York. The Observer is a 
twelve and sixteen page paper, cut and 
folded. It is a member of the Associ- 
ated Press and has an extensive circu- 
lation in city and suburbs, and also in 
all towns and villages on the line of 
every railroad running out of Troy, and 
connecting lines. Being issued on Sun- 
day, the great reading day, it is an in- 
valuable medium for advertisers, and is 
so recognized by local merchants. 

Utica (N. Y.) Monthly Post (1).—Cir- 
culates 125,000 copies monthly among 
the best mail order buyers in the United 
States. We use the greatest posible care 
in the purchase of names for sample 
copy purposes—that tells the whole 
story. The Monthly Post will pay bet- 
ter, cost considered, than any other pub- 
lication of its kind 
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Cincinnati (Ohio) Journal and Mes- 





‘cific Northwest. 


senger (1).—The Journal and Messen- 
ger, while one of the oldest religious pa- 
pers in the United States, is to-day one 
of the most enterprising. It has long 
been recognized as one of the most in- 
fluential papers in the Baptist denomina- 
tion, with over 4,000,000 members. Only 
unexceptional advertisements are ac- 
cepted, and its readers have confidence 
in its columns. A religious paper lies 
on the table and is read during the en- 
tire week, and is practically equivalent 
to six issues of a daily. 

Cleveland (O.) Ohio Farmer (1). 
We make the bold claim that the Ohio 
Farmer is giving legitimate advertisers 
more actual value in proportion to cost 
than any other agricultural, horticul- 
tural, stock or dairy journal of America. 

Columbus (O.) Advertising World 
(1).—-There will be over 22,000 copies 
of the February issue, and of these 
over 18,500 go to regular subscribers. 
They are all wide-awake business men 
and advertisers. 

Springfield (O.) Farm and Firesid? 
(1).—Comparing Farm and Fireside with 
other agricultural publications, it will be 
seen that it has a larger circulation, 
310,009 guaranteed, among a more pros- 
perous people, with a lower advertising 
rate than any other. It can hardly be 
said that a “‘list” is ‘“‘representative’”’ 
without the Farm and Fireside at the 
head. 

Springfield (O.) How to Grow Flow- 
(1).—The circulation of How to 
Grow Flowers is the result of extensive 
advertising. It was originally gained 
through this means, an. is maintained 
in similar manner. To a large degree 
the anrouncements of How to Grow 
Flowers are placed in media which will 
not accept general advertising. Every 
person who subscribes for this magazine 
is a known buyer of advertised goods 
through mail orders. 

Toledo (Ohio) Bee (1).—The only 
Democratic paper In the third city of 
Ohio. It reaches a class of people not 
excelled by any daily publication on 
earth. It is pre-eminently a _ family 
newspaper and is held in high esteem by 
its readers. No waste circulation—it 
goes direct to the people whom you wish 
to reach. Many other good points that 
commend it to the advertiser. Every 
day its labor news department is the 
best. 





er. 


OKLAHOMA, 

Woodward (Okla.) Live Stock Inspec- 
tor (1).— The farmers of the Southwest 
huy implements and vehicles liberally. 
They are good customers. You can 
reach over 11,000 of them through the 
Live Stock Inspector. 


ORECON, 

Salem (Ore.) Facific Homestead (1). 
Ts the leading farm weeklv of the Pa- 
Reaches all portions of 
Orevon, Washington. Idaho and Mont- 
ana En oving a phenomenal growth. 
Twenty rages; fully illustrated by our 
own plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

P hiladelphia (Pa.) Congregational 

‘ork (1).—The Congregational Work 
enters almost every Congregational 
home. No religious medium can sur- 
pass Congregational Work as an adver: 
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tising medium. We give you more for 
your money than you can buy else- 
where in the world. Key your adver- 
tisement and try it. 

Philadelphia epa.) Evening Telegram 
(1).—Printed 259,433 lines of financial 
advertising during the year 1900. This 
+ over 100,000 more lines than any other 

per (morning or evening) printed in 
Philadel hia during that period. 

Philade Iphia (Va.) Item (1).—The 
Philadelphia Jtem is a success, and every 
honest advertiser who uses it knows it, 
and will say so. Advertisers who use 
the Item hear from it. A few lines one 
time are sufficient. Never disappoints. 
Replies come immediately, and more of 
them than you can get from all the 
other five Philadelphia afternoon papers 
combined, and at the lowest cost. ‘lhe 
most for the money” is absolutely true 
in their case. Open to all comers—who 
invariably come again. The Philadel- 
phia Sunday /Jtem—sixteen pages, one 
cent—is the greatest Sunday paper in 
existence. No parallel case on earth. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) North American 
(1).—When things are stirred up in 
Philadelphia the North American usually 
does the stirring up. A good paper to 
advertise in. 

Philadelphia (TPa.) Practical Farmer 
(1).—The Practical Farmer leads the 
weekly agricultural press of the United 
States. Is full of clean-cut original 
matter fifty-two issues in the year. Ilas 
had an average weekly circulation for 
more than a year past of over 38,000 
copies. Every subscriber not renewing 
cut off at expiration of subscription. 
Gives better returns for cash invested 
therein than any weekly agricultural pa- 
per. A series of lists of returns from 
advertising of any kind calculated to 
reach the farmer shows the Practical 
Farmer at the head of nearly every list. 
Numbers among its regular contributors 
the leading agricultural writers of the 
country. Carries a large line of best 
agricultural advertising. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Presbyterian (1).— 
The Presbyterian is handsomely printed 
on book paper, and is ably and carefully 
edited. Through the seventy years of 
its history it has been thoroughly ortho- 
dox to the doctrines and polity of the 
church to which it belongs. Its literary 
and home departments are of high order. 
A Princeton professor writes: “It is the 
foremost paper of our denomination.” 
No advertising accepted that cannot be 
read in any Presbyterian home. Circu- 
lation 12,000 copies weekly. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Rural Farmer (1). 
—The actual average sworn subscription 
circulation from Jan. 1 to July 1, 1900, 
34,277 copies weeklv. Sixty per cent of 
which circulates in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland, with an intelligent and well- 
to-do clas» of farmers. Rates propor- 
tionately lower-than any other farm pa- 


per. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Sunday School 
Times (1).—The Sunday School 1 imes 
has changed its form. Famous for 
42 years, and familiar to hundreds of 
thousanas of parents, teachers, minis- 
ters, and adult Bible students, it is now 
a revelation in Christian literature— 





more worthy than ever of a place in 
everv Christian home.. Euitors and art- 
ists have been working for months to 
accomplish this object. Better paper, 
better printing, and better arrange- 
ment of advertising service. 

Philadelphia (Va.) Women’s Ideas 

1).—Women’'s Ideas has proved to be 
one of the most resultful of mail order 
mediums the. past year and you should 
include it on our list this season. Rate, 
one dollar per agate line, which is a 
low price to reach 300,000 interested 
women subscribers. JVomen’s Ideas the 
past season has given advertisers best 
results of all mediums. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Christian Advocate 
(1).—The Pittsburg Christian Advocate 
is the only religious paper through which 
advertisers can reach the large and in- 
fluential Methodist Episcopal population 
of Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio 
and West Virginia, and the statistics 
show that in the field of its circulation 
there are 225,000 members and more 
than 530,000 adherents of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) National Stockman 
and Farmer (1).—The National Stock- 
man and Farmer, is a beautiful maga- 
zine, thirty-three years old, and _ con- 
taining thirty-six handsomely printed 
and illustrated pages each week, de- 
voted to the farmer and his family. As 
an advertising medium for everything 
that is wanted on the farm or in the 
best of rural homes, it is known to be 
unsurpassed. 

Shenandoah (Pa.) News (1).—Shen- 
andoah, Pa., has a population of 22,000 
with a surrounding population within 
three miles of 15,000 more. The daily 
and Sunday News cover this field and 
cover it well. There is room in the 
columns of these journals for advertis- 
ing and it will be sold at reasonable 
rates in large or small quantities. 

West Grove (Pa.) Success with Flow- 
ers (1).—The leaung floral monthly. 
Circulation, 60,000 copies. A splendid 
mail order medium that goes into every 
State in the Union. Its pages sparkle 
with crisp, practical hints and sugges- 
tions—plain told experiences of hun- 
dreds of amateur flower growers. It is 
the brightest, cleanest and tue leading 
floral publication in the country.’ It 
reaches a class of energetic, thrifty 
women who are accustomed to buying 
by mail. 

Williamsport Pa.) Pennsylvania Grit 
(1).—Each_ year since 1884 Pennsyl- 
vania Grit has furnished advertisers and 
newspaper directories a detailed sworn 
statement of circulation. These state- 
ments show conclusively that Grit is 
read by a certain definite number of 
people. Of these people, fully three- 
fourths live in towns of less than 5,000 
population; about two-thirds of them in 
Pennsylvania—the other third east of 
the Rockies. Being a most excell:nt 
paper, composed of from 12 to 16 pages, 
besides a 16-page Story Companion, and 
sold at five cents per copy, precludes 
all probability of its being hastily read 
and thrown aside. 

York (Pa.) Gazette (1).—Goes into 
the homes of the buying classes. It is 
the only paper in the Nineteenth Con- 
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gressional District that has a_ strictly 
paid-in-advance circulation. Circulation: 
daily, 3,700; Sunday, 3,700; semi-week- 
ly, 4,200. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 
(1).—The News and Couricr is the 
only morning daily in Charleston. Cir- 
culation 8,o00 daily and 7,000 weekly. 
The leading newspaper of South Caro- 
lina. 

Columbia (S. C.) Southern Christian 
(1).—The official organ of the South 
Carolina Conference of the Methoaist 
Episcopal Church South. There are 
75,000 Methodists in South Carolina. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen (S. Dak.) Dakota Farmer 
(1).—Has a field entirely of its own and 
guards every corner of it. Doesn't try 
to cover the whole earth and for this 
reason is said to be the most popular 
and helpful farm paper to its patrons 
in existence. 






TENNESSEE. 

Nashville (Tenn.) Baptist and Re- 
flector (1).—This paper 1s the organ for 
the 140,000 white Baptists who live in 
Tennessee. It is the only Raptist paper 
in the State. Its circulation overflows 
into the eight bordering States. Ad- 
vertising rates are cheaper in proportion 
to circulation than any paper of its 
character in the South. 

Nashville (Tenn.) Cumberland Pres- 
byterian (1).—The Cumberland Pres- 
byterian is an up-to-date, well-edited 
and well-printed journal, with a weekly 
circulation of about 14,000, going prin- 
cipally into the Middle South and West. 
It is the official organ of, and the 
only paper (aside from Sunday-school 
periodicals) of general circulation pub- 
lished by that branch of the Presbyterian 
family whose name it bears. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas (Tex.) Farm and Ranch (1).— 
Texas is the biggest State in the Union 

it is a whole empire in itself—but it 
isn’t quite big enough for the big paper 
Farm and Ranch. Farm and Ranch laps 
over into all the States of the South- 
west. Of course it does not reach every 
farmer in these States—but it does reach 
the leading farmers—50,000 of them 
men who buy farm implements and 
other good things. 

Dallas (Tex.) Southern Mercury (1). 

The Southern Mercury is one of the 
few weeklies in Texas which has been 
published continuously twenty years 
without missing a single issue. It reaches 
en who grow the products which have 

inde Texas the leader in staple farm 
satel, It has had as many as 54,000 
regular subscribers and to-day is as 
good a medium to reach the farmers and 
stockmen of Texas as can be found in. 
its class. 

Dallas (Tex.) Texas Christian Advo- 
cate (1).—The Texas Christian Advo- 
cate is fifty-four years old; has the larg- 
est circulation of any religious paper 
in the South or Southwest: covering 
Texas and New Mexico. The official 
organ of six Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ferences South, whose total membership 
is more than two hundred thousand, 

Dallas (Tex.) Texas Farmer (1).—No 
other agricultural paper in the South 





has a better or more prosperous class 
of readers. Large circulation among 
well-to-do people and the benefit of a 
solid, influential journal’s prestige. 

Dallas (lex.) Trade Review (1).— 
Texas Trade Review and Industrial Rec- 
ord is the only trade and industrial 
publication in Texas, Arkansas, Louisi 
ana, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, or anywhere else, representing 
this section (1) that is published regu- 
larly; (2) that has a bona fide, paid-for 
subscription list; (3) that keeps (and 
has for the past three years) from four 
to six traveling subscrintion solicitors 
constantly and systematically working 
for circulation—or, which has kept even 
one solicitor for a single straight month, 
as for that matter—and (4) is the only 
trade paper on earth adapted to the 
conditions and environments and pub- 
lished in the interests of the Southwest. 

Houston (Tex.) Post (1).—The Post 
is the only straight Democratic morning 
daily published in Texas, a State giving 
the Democratic ticket a majority of 
nearly 200,000. No advertiser who has 
any conception of the field attempts to 
cover Texas without the Post. The Post 
doesn’t reach every reader in Texas, 
but it comes nearer doing so than any 
other one medium, and it is only busi- 
ness to consider it first in disbursing 
your advertising appropriation for this 
territory. You can “know” anything 
you desire about the Post’s circulation 
for the asking. 

VERMONT. 

Vergennes (Vt.) Farm Enterprise (1). 
—Is a monthly paper devoted to the 
interests of the farmer, circulation over 
6,000. Among the most prosperous 
farmers in New England, New York 
Pennsylvania and Iowa. 

VIRGINIA, 

Buena Vista (Va.) Advocate (1).— 
The only newspaper published in a 
city of 3..00 inhabitants, besides splen- 
diu county circulation. One of the 
best weekly advertising mediums in 
State of Virginia. 

Richmond (Va.) Times (1).—The 
people of Virginia can be reached 
through the Richmond Morning Times 
and the Evening Leader (under one 
management). A sworn circulation of 
over 23,000 daily. ‘“‘The most for the 
money” is the result to the advertiser 
under this combination. The largest cir- 
culation in the State. Covering both 
morning and afternoon fields. 

Winchester (Va.) Virginia Magazine 
(1).—We beg to call the attention of 
the advertising public to the following 
facts: 1. We have more than 25,000 
monthly readers, and our subscription 
list is increasing every day. We make 
no sworn statement of circulation, and 
do not intend to, as a man who will 
tell a lie will also be willing to make 
oath as to it, and we do not wish busi- 
ness from firms doubting our word. 
3. Our rate for advertising is 50c. per 
inch for first insertion, and 35c. per inch 
for all insertions after the first one. 
No deviation from these rates will be 
made. 

WASHINGTON. 

Arlington (Wash.) Enterprise (1).— 

People of the Stillaguamish Valley read 
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and believe what they read in the Ar- 
lington Enterprise. It’s a country pa- 
per that is wide awake to its local in- 


terests. 

Port Orchard (Wash.) Independent 
(1).—The otcial newspaper of Kitsap 
County and the town of Sidney is the 
Port Orchard Independent. It pub- 
lishes all the county news every Satur- 
day and is carefully read by people who 
have money to buy what they see ad- 
vertised. 

Roslyn (Wash.) Cascade Miner 
The only mining journal in Central 
Washington and is the organ of the 
famous Cle Elum, Fish Lake, Fortune 
Creek and Mount Stewart districts. 
These districts are being developed rapid- 
ly. and much mining ma achinery and 
miners’ supplies are in demand. Every 
miner in these districts reads _ the 
Cascade Miner. No better medium can 
be found in which to advertise mining 
machinery and supplies. ‘The Miner also 
has a circulation of over 500 among 
the pest citizens of Roslyn, and is the 
best medium for general advertising for 
that town. 

Seattle (Wash.) Dilettante (1).—Not 
such a large circulation—but there is a 
copy circulated for every one claimed 
as circulation for the JDiletiante. An- 
other point to interest the advertiser is 
that every page is read by literary peo- 
ple who pay money for the paper. 

Seattle (\Wash.) Mail and Herald (1). 
—The class of people that read the 
Seattle Mail and Herald are those who'll 
buy (they have the money) what they 
see advertised. There’s a guaranteed 
circulation of 4,000. It’s a weekly paper 
full of bright comment on current local 
events. 

Seattle (Wash.) News-Letter (1).— 
The News-Letter is a paper that is read 
by those who can buy what they see ad- 
vertised. It circulates among 2,000 of 
the best Seattle people. 

Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer (1). 
—The oldest resident and the new comer 
look to one paper in the State to fur- 
nish them all the news, to give them 
the facts about the current topics of in- 
terest and to protect the public institu- 
tions and rights-—-that’s the Post-Intel- 
ligencer. 

Seattle (Wash.) Ranch and Range 
(1).—The Ranch and Range is a journal 
of the land and the home in the new 
West. It reaches the farmers and pays 
good returns to its advertisers. Its best 
patrons have been with it the longest. 

Seattle (Wash.) Star (1).—More than 
half the families in Seattle who read pa- 
pers read the Star. It’s a paper with a 
Seattle circulation. From the smallest 
news item to the smallest ad it is read- 
by all the family. 

Seattle (Wash.) Union Record (1).— 
The workingman who reads is a_sub- 
scriber and a close reader of, the Union 
Record. It goes into the homes of the 
workingman—it lools out after his in- 
terests—that makes it an Ar advertising 
medium. 

Seattle (Wash.) Washington Woman’s 
Magazine (1).—Talks to women, through 
the medium of the Washincton Wom- 
an’s Magazine, will bring business. 
Women do go per cent of the buying 


(1). 
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anyhow; an advertisement in the only 
woman’s paper published in the State 
means business. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
(W. Va.) Optimist (1). 
If you desire to reach for business in 
West Virginia, Eastern Ohio, North 
western portion of Virginia and the Dis 
trict of Columbia, there is no better 
medium at the same cost than the Optt- 
mist. Advertising rates, ten cents per 
agate line. Circulation, 6,000 monthly. 
WISCONSIN. 

Madison (Wis.) Wisconsin Farmer 
(1).—Wisconsin with its rich dairy 
farms, its diversified agriculture, its in- 
telligent and prosperous people is one 
of the best States in the Union for the 
advertiser who wishes to reach the farm- 
er. The Wisconsin Farmer is a clean, 
able, sprightly paper, which reaches the 
best people in the State. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Acker and Garten- 
bau Zeitung (1).—The weekly Acker 
and Gartenbau Zeitung (German-Ameri- 
can Farm and Family Journal), with its 
guaranteed paid circulation of 60,000 
copies per week, is recognized by adver- 
tisers all over this country as a great 
money bringer. Over thirty consecutive 
years before the buying public. Its past 
successful history is its strongest recom- 
mendation. Send for descriptive folder 
containing valuable unsolicited testimon- 
ials from advertisers who have used it 
for years. 

Oshkosh (Wis.) Times (1).—It’s a rich 
country that is covered by the Oshkosh 
Times, 7,500 Tapers sent to actual sub- 
scribers in Northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 


Wheeling 


ONTARIO (CAN.). 

Hamilton (Ont.) Times (1).—Adver- 
tisers should use the daily and semi- 
weekly 7imes. Tlamilton’s leading news- 
paper. The Times is one of the oldest 
and most influential newspapers pub- 
lished in the Dominion of Canada. Ham- 
ilton’s population 55,000. 

London (Ont.) Free Press (1).— 
Western Canada has one morning paper, 
the London Free Press, also the two 
o’clock and evening Free Press. Three 
editions daily—morning, noon and even- 
ing for the price of one. No blind 
man’s buff or fairy stories about its cir- 
culation. Sworn statement 13,147 cop- 
ies per day. Which class do you wish 
to reach? Those taking the morning 
paper are people of wealth and lots of 
money to spare. Those taking the two 
o'clock edition are farmers. Those tak- 
ing the evening edition are the masses. 
Three papers, three classes, one price. 

QUEBEC (CAN.). 

Montreal (P. Q.) Gazette (1).—Only 
English morning paper in Montreal, the 
commercial metropolis of the Dominion. 
The Gazette has the best class of circu- 
lation of any paper in the Dominion. 
It has held this position for over a cen- 
tury, and is recognized as the premier 
commercial daily newspaper in the Prov- 
ince. The Gazette’s commercial and 
shipping reports are the fullest and most 
reliable printed in Canada. The reports 
of the cheese. butter, egg, apple, grain, 
flour, lumber and live stock markets, 
Canadian, British and United States, 
are very full and accurate. 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


Printers’ INK solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “ bright say- 
ings,’”’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are many of them, and some 


of them are very good. 


WHERE purity is paramount. 

MASTERPIECES of neckscarfery. 

Famous with folks fond of fine foods. 

We can fit your form, pocketbook and 
fancy. 

A Goop 
dollar. 

Not the 
the best. 

At prices that make a new record for 
littleness. 

CoL_p type cannot 
collection. 

We have married the 
to good goods 

Tue pocketbook argument of our suits 
is unanswerable. 

ANOTHER case when to spend money 
is to make money. 

Wuat’'s back of our guarantee? 
money back, of course. 

A PAGE on overcoats would not begin 
to do ours full justice. 

Tuts store will cease to be itself when 
there is a pause in its progress. 

Our tools are made to use. There is 
another kind, made only to sell. 

Our neckwear is designed to 
every neckwear prejudice of man. 

Ir is a stock that blends the trinity 
of newness, beauty and exclusiveness. 

A tastE of Whitman’s Chocolates is 
the best advertisement of their goodness. 

WHEN you see a perfect hanging Rag- 
lan you can put it down as one of ours, 

You can afford to pay ten times as 
much rather than use anything cheaper. 

Not how cheap, but how pure, ought 
to be the motto in buying drugs and 
medicines. 


dollar’s worth for a good 


cheapest service offered, but 


do justice to our 


word Lazarus 


Why, 


satisfy 


We're looking ahead—we’re putting 
forth earnest efforts to win your per- 

manent trade, 

We have educated our patrons to ex- 
pect great things of us, and they are 
never disappointed. 

A LARGE assortment of boots and 
shoes to choose from, and ribpons and 
shoe strings to boot, 

Ir low prices make a bargain, 
quality doubles it, and that is why 
offer is extraordinary. 

IF you come here prepared to pay $15 
for a suit, we will show you an eye- 
opener at that figure. 

WE want your money—never wanted 
it more—never offered better induce- 
ments to part with it. 

It is well to remember that only the 
best and most reputable makes are per- 
mitted to enter the Preis store. 


Ir’s no art to find what people want, 
but it’s a fine art to know how to fill 
their wants at acceptable prices. 


Wuen a Macon man wants to buy 


high 
this 
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something particularly nice for himself, 
he invariably turns to this store. 

At former prices they were the best 
values in the city; at the new prices 
they simply upset past standards of 
value. 

ALways ready to give a square deal 
for a round dollar. Sit down in a 
quiet place and read the advertisement 
below. 

REMEMBER if you cannot call there is 
still a connecting link between us—the 
mails. Write, and we will wait on you 
by letter. 

ARTISTIC cosy corners and dens are 
not much a matter of money as of 
good taste in the selection and arrange- 
ment of the decorations, 

TuIs store is a guide for many. It 
gives vast choice and makes choosing 
easy; it spreads early before you tlie 
latest whispers of fashion. 

WE honestly believe—or we wouldn't 
put our name to it—that we are selling 
better clothing than can be had anywhere 
else for as little money. 

An advertisement writer’s experience, 
for sale to you in lots to suit, always 
ready for use, at half what it would 
cost to get it for yourself. 

Tut Fourth National Bank of the 
city of New York offers to depositors 
every facility which their balances, bus- 
iness and responsibility warrant. 

Our presses are as perfect as presses 
can be. Some other printers have as 
good, we suppose; there’s some satisfac- 
tion in knowing no one has any better. 

A LIBERAL education in the art of 
saving money is gained by trading at our 
store. No doubt about it—a dollar goes 
so far here that you feel you still have 
it in your pocket. 

WE watch every 


so 


turn of fashion’s 
finger. We are in touch with the best 
makers. But we do not buy the extremes 
and freaks. Our winter styles are 
correct and modest. 

Goop cloth alone will not make good 
clothes, nor will the best of linings, ex- 
pert cutting, or the best of workmanship. 
t takes a combination of these to make 
the kind of clothes we sell. 

TuIs is no new-made wine. For ten 
years it has aged and mellowed in our 
own cellars—mellowed as only the prod- 
uct of the luscious purple grapes from 
the famous San Gabriel Valley can. 

WE are bigger and better in every 
way than we were last year this time. 
And the bigness and betterness are a 
test of progress. We challenge our own 
record always—there is no other com- 
parison. 

CERTAINLY this is a proposal which 
speaks for itself: Once you've tried 
Evans’ Ale or Evans’ Stout you will be 
surprised at how much you did not 
know about good ale—and you'll never 
know what the best ale is until you do 
try Evans’. 


Tue difference in price between our 
perfect-fitting, made-to-order overcoat 
and the partly-fitting “ready-made” isn’t 
enough to have you go through the win- 
ter conscious that you are not perfectly 
fitted. This difference is less here than 
at other tailors. 








W. DOUGLAS. 

W. L. Pict one of the best known 
shoe manufacturers in Americ and 
owner of the great factory at Brockton, 
Mass., which bears his name, has recent- 
ly been making his annual trip across 
the territory between the Atlantic Ucean 
and the Rockies. During the tour, which 
lasted several weeks, he visited his sixty- 
two retail sires in the leading cities. 
Mr. Douglas is a remarkable example of 
a self-made man. He started into the 
business when a very young man, and 
with a comparatively small capital. Now 
his yearly business amounts to more than 
$3,000,000. 

“I attribute my great success,” sai 
Mr. Douglas, “to strenuously adhering 
to my original plans and overlooking no 
opportunity to press my business. The 
main thing in the line of success is to 
keep yourself and your goods constantly 
before the public. This is best done by 
means of advertising in general, anc 
particularly newspaper advertising. Of 
course, it is necessary, first of all, to pro- 
duce an article which, when purchased, 
will please the buyer. 

“The mainspring of success, however, 
I have found to be honesty. Honest 
foods and honest dealing has always 
been a favorite saying with me. ou 
cannot fool the public with inferior 
shoes any more than you can with a poor 
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HE “FINICKY”? 

A proprietary medicine concern in 
New England issues an advertisement 
in the shape of a cook book. Page one 
tells about proprietary medicine, and 
page two about soups, page three about 
proprietary medicine, and page four 
about more soups, and so on all through 





|the book. The book came on to my 


article of food. ‘There is never any good | 


gotten by palming off worthless shoes. 

“It is better to put good material into 
your stock and be satisfied with a small 
profit, because it is an invariable rule 
in the shoe business, that when a cus- 
tomer has been fooled once he will never 
give a dealer the o»nortunity again. 

“Tt is essential to establish a standard 
and stick to it through thick and thin. 
At times the opportunity has been pre- 
sented to me to deviate from my fixed 
rule, and I could have done so with prof- 
it, at the time. In every instance 
found that I gained in the long run by 
maintaining my standard and adhering 
to my plans. Always make it a point in 
life, first to find a good thing, then stick 
to it.""—St. Louis (Mo.) Republic 

+e 
IT IS ACCUMULATIVE. 

I have had considerable experience in 
exploiting proprietary articles and have 
remarked that the slow process is sud 
denly and agreeably interrupted by an 
unexpected turn to the right, and after 
that all is easy. Some advertisers I 
know of, who have the capital to plunge, 
prefer the careful, calculating method. 
It is inglorious; there is no gratifying 
allusion in the advertising journals to 
brilliant instances of effort; no hurrah; 
no whisper of the speech as one passes 
by, “there goes So-and-So,”’ but it is 
accumulative.—Charles M. Snyder. 

science 


WHERE “THE. DIFFICULTY CON- 
SISTS. 

Too much time is spent in making an 
ad catchy, chip, unique, striking and 
catchy. Too little thought and labor 
are spent in seeing that the goods are 
where the customer can get them, and 
in handling a customer who has made 
an inquiry concerning them.—Current 
Advertising, 





desk the other day in the ordinary run 
of mail matter. I picked it up and 
opened it at random. The first thing 
I struck was a recipe for chicken cream 
soup. The second thing | struck was an 
article about “spitting blood.” I may 
be “finicky,”” but some way | feel as if 
| didn’t want chicken cream soup for 
several days. I think that a cook book 
that advertises a consumption cure 1s 
inappropriate. A tremendous number of 
advertisers make mistakes of this kind, 
and then wonder why booklets, upon 
which they have spent a great deal of 
money and thought and time and study, 
are ineffective—New England Grocer. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Adrer tisements under this head w cents a line 
each time. By the year #26 alin No display 
other than 2 line initial lette w. Siust be handed 
in one week in advance. 


GEORGIA. 


ERN FAD) MER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 














Sow 


| people read it, 22,000 monthly. Covers South 
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and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


ILLINOIS. 


He S HOME JOURNAT. excels as a me 
dium for interesting a good class of peopie 

in the smailer towns. Our subscribers own 

pianos or organs—the sign of a refined and weil 

to-do home” andare naturally mail order buyers. 

ee at 60 cents flat. W.°B. CONKEY COM 
ANY, Cl Chic ‘ago, Hlinois, 


MAINE. 


\ ’Eare so well satisfied with our , ad in in this 
column for the past year that we will try 
itagain. It has got us a special agent, for one 
thing—S. 8. Vreeland, 150 Nassau St., New York 
who gets us contracts. He’sa good one—see him. 
OT TE, Rockland, Me. 











CANADA. 


( VAN ADIAN Al ADV "ERTISING i is best done by ba KE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENC 
Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


PRINTER S’ INK is a magazine devoted to th 
genera) subject of advertising. Its standing 
and influence is recognized throughout the en 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vertising matters is of value tointelligent adver 
tisers as being that of a recognized authority. 
Chie igo (Il. ) News, 

PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prerare good copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint Subscription price *5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classifie d 25 cents a line 
eae > time, display 50 cents a line. 4y-page $25, | 

$50, whole psge $100 each time. Addre-s 
} TRIN’ TE RS? INK, 10 Spruce St,, New York, 
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Displayed Advertisements. 
ents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent The Northwest Is A Great Country. 


extra for specified position—if granted 


Must be handed in one week in advance The Northwest 


THE AGENTS 
BRITISH MAGAZINE COVERS IT. 


for advertisers are 


GORDON & GOTGH | ier. is ov: texvivory: 





15 ST. BRIDE sT., LONDON, ENG. lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the 
<~e Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
m Oregon, Wyoming, British Columbia, 
¥ ou 7 i ] st Manitoba, Ontario and Oklahoma 
Probably you have a list of several In this territory The Northwest 
thousand possible a ae . « P 
who pay as much as you charge, and get Magazine has 31,000 paid sub- 
goods that are no better than yours, and ib 
buy from your competitors exclusively. scribers. 
Wouldn't it be judicious to pay, per 
haps, Communicate with any reliable agency 
l O O for rates, or write 
See 
tomakea large experiment with asmall THE NORTH Wes1 
number of those names ? 
Then you would know how much you ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY] 
would be warranted in spending on the MAGAZINE ] 
rest of your list. a, 





If interested in such a plan, write to 
me about it. 


Hollis Corbin, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


‘ANADIAN GENERAL OFFICES, 


























Specialist in Advertising, Metntire Block, Win. ipeg, Manitoba. 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 638 Fine Arts Building. 
enw 


THE STATE, 


4) 

COLUMBIA, - - SOUTH CAROLINA : 

Daily— _gunday—Semi- Weekly. 

The American Newspaper Directory accords THe State a larger circulation than 
any other South Carolina daily. 

Published at Columbia, the Capital of the State and the center of the great cotton 
manufacturing industry of the South, THe STATE occupies a commanding position, 
Dis tributed over the eleven railway lines radiating from ( ‘olumbia and reaching more 

han one hundred towns before noon every day in the year, it is ‘‘ the morning paper’ 
for three-fourths the entire State. With one matrix or one electro advertisers may 
cover the State, the whole State, with nothing but THe State. Address 

THE STATE CO.,, Publishers, COLUMBIA, 8S, C, 

\lso publishers SovrHERN CuristTIAN ApvocaTE (weekly), organ of 75,000 Methodist 
Church members in South Carolina. 
» 


Cometo me 


If you want your Printing done ‘‘Just Right.’’ 


| only do one kind of work, the best I know how and that is why my work 
always proves so very satisfactory. I write, design and print advertising liter- 
ature of every description and it never fails both to please and benefit. Send 
me your next job of printing and make me prove everything I claim. I want 
everybody to send for my new booklet, “Have You Got Hold of the Right 
Printer ?” absolutely free, along with a handsomely printed blotter. Address, 


WM. JOHNSTON, [lgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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100,000 


farmers, possibly a half mill- 
ion readers every month,con 
sult FARM News for the 
best suggestions in agri- 
culture. They will buy your 
goods. If you have anything 
to sell to the rural classes 
you miss it if you don’t use 
FARM NEws. Circulation is proven. No guess work. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER CO., Pubs., Springfield, Ohio. 

















| 











60,000 Proven Circulation 


No guess work, Detailed proof for overa year past on file with every leading agency 
and all directories. Any one can have it by the asking. 


Garden and Farm 


Believes twentieth century advertisers will demand known character and just such ; 
definiteness as to circulation as GakpDEN AND Farm gives There is no better or a 
cheaper medium of its class. Ask any agency about (;AkDEN AND Farm, Chicago. ‘ 
Seed, floral, incubator, general and mail order lists should not omit GAkDEN AND Farm, 


The American Farmer Company, Pubs., ; 
Chicago, Ill. Springfield, Ohio. 





~ 











One of the Great Papers in One of the Greatest States. 


The 


Dayton Daily News 


of Dayton, Ohio, 
EVEnie paces ror ~ ONE CENT. 4 


A Fearless, Aggressive, Metropolitan 
Paper for the People. 


Sworn Statement of Circulation 
for September, Average l6, 32 
Only Evening Paper Receiving the Associated Press Dispatches. 


Advertising contracts made contingent upon the prop- 
osition that the Datty News has more circulation than 
all the other daily papers in Dayton combined. 
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About American Newspapers! 


The editor of the American Newspaper Directory keeps on file a mass of infor 
mation gathered from year to year concerning the circ ulation and character of Americ an 
newspapers. He has always at hand, in chronological order, accessible at a moment's 
notice, a conveniently arranged mass of interesting documents, statements, pamphlets 
and circulation figures, going to show what is claimed for a paper by its owners or 
isserted of it by its enemies and friends. By the aid of these and his familiarity with the 
subject it is always possible to pass the history of the paper in rapid review and com- 
prehend and measure the claims set up concerning its value to advertisers, 

4 new edition of the American Newspaper lirectory with circulation ratings revised 
and corrected to date appeared December Ist, This is the fourth quarterly issue for the 
thirty-second year of the publication. 


PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 


GEORGE P. ROWELIT & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 














THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
New York. 
SroRtTING LIFE Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen—We are more than pleased to say that we find SPORTING LIFE 
one of the best advertising mediums we have. During the past two years we 
have advertised with you we have noted with keen interest the rapid and steady 
growth of space devoted to the gun department, and each issue of the paper is 
eagerly sought for by many in our office. The accurate and full reports of all 
prominent tournaments and shoots, together with the “life” that is always shown 
in the columns—“Those You know—Not Too Personal, But Just Personal 
-nough”—should make an immense demand for SPORTING LIFE from the many 
sportsmen throughout the United States at least. Wishing you more than an- 
ticipated success in all the many departments of your paper, we remain, very 
truly yours, (Signed) JOHN L. LEQUIN, Secretary. 


The Goods and the Medium 


MEET: 


You've heard folks say ‘‘a// well be well when 
they meet thetr affinity.’ There's an affinity 
between good goods and good mediums of 
advertising. 
Featherbone is the best substitute for whale- 
bone ever invented. ‘TorLerres is the best 
fashion journal in America, absolutely practi- 
cal. The best designs illustrating the use of 
Featherbone are appearing in ToILeTres: 
what we can do for one advert'ser we can do 
for another. 








(Sample copy of Torte tres free.) 


Tur Torterres Co., 


Fifth Avenue, 26 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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AILING THE LIE 





ane 
The following ietters from the celebrated Cincinnati print- 
ers and embossers, Messrs. Oppenheimer & Co., should be care- 
fully read by all job printers, as their judgment is worthy of 


consideration : 
Inquiry. 


CinciInNATI, O., Nov. 3, too. 
Mr. P. 1. Jonson, New York City: 

Dear Str—Please quote us your best price on about 35 lbs. of green ink like sample 
label inclosed. This ink is to be used on coated lithograph paper same as sample, and we 
wanta nice quality of solid color to lay smooth on this paper. 

We want to see how much you can beat “f Ink Thinks ”’ on this order. 

Your reply by return mail will greatly oblige Very truly yours, 

OPPENHEIMER & Co, 


Quotation, 
New York, Nov. 5, 1900. 
Messrs. Oppenheimer & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
GENTLEMEN—Y our favor of the 3d is at hand. I will guarantee to give you a green ink 


to match sample submitted for fifty (50) cents a pound in thirty-five to fifty pound lots. | This 
ink will have a good solid color and will work smoothly on coated paper. Hoping to be fa- 
vored with your order, |am Respectfully, PrinTERS INK JONSON, 


Order. 
CincinnaTI, O., Nov. 9, 1goo. 

P./. Jonson, Esq., New Vork 

Dear Str—We accept your aie of fifty cents per pound for green ink quoted us a few 
days ago, and wish you to send us by express immediately forty (40) pounds of the same. As 
stated in our inquiry, this ink must be of good quality, dense color and work properly on 
coated lithograph paper. We wish you would try this ink carefully for color before sending 
out, as we do not want to have any mixing to do when we receive it. We want you to make 
this color just a trifle darker than the sample herewith inclosed, but not very much darker. We 
hope you will give this your immediate and careful attention, as we need it at once. 

We inclose check for twenty (20) dollars. Very truly yours, OprennEimMEr & Co. 


Testimonial. 





Cincinnati, O., Jan. 16, tgor 
P12. Jonson, New York: 

Drak Sir—We inclose you samples of the work done with your green ink and wish to say 
that although the ink makers here said that it was impossible to get a good green ink at the 
figure you quoted, we found that your ink was entirely satisfactory and did the work fully as 
well as the higher priced ink we used before. 

If we had ordered about 75 pounds of this ink instead of 40 we would have saved more 
money on the job, as we found our calculations were all wrong and we had to order some ink 
here for a portion of this work, although your lot was sufficient to finish all that portion which 
was run on coated paper. We shall let you hear from us in the future on anything we need 
in your line, Very truly yours, OprENHE:IMER & Co, 


[ make a specialty of label inks and am always glad to 
quote prices. Send sample and state quantity desired. If I 
am not lower than any of my competitors I won’t expect any 
order. Of course I must have the money in advance, but if the 
goods are not found as represented they may be returned and 
I will stand all charges. Price list of job inks mailed on ap 
plication. My competitors will tell you my inks are worthless, 
but the experience of Mr. Oppenheimer proves otherwise. 

Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce Street, - - - New York. 
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We Want 


Advertising Orders. 


Large or Small. 





We do not take as much care and pains 
in executing an order for fifty cents’ worth 
of advertising as we do in carrying out the 
details attendant upon a contract for fifty 
thousand do!.ars’ worth of business; but we 
do give to every order, large or small, all 
that careful attention which is needed to 
make the result effective and profitable. We 
write, illustrate and set up the copy, exhibit 
printed proofs when need be, together with 
such estimates of the cost of insertion as will 
enable the advertiser to know where he 
stands and what expense he is incurring, 
We specify the papers best suited for the 
purpose had in view, and strive to make our 
service helpful and effective. We like to 
have new customers begin with small orders. 
More extensive ones follow when the work 
proceeds to mutual satisfaction and plans 
have been considered, approved and adopted, 











GEO. P. ROWELL @ CoO., 
10 Spruce Street, 
New York, N. Y. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


IT OUT 


If you want to reach 
the public put a card in 
KIssAM's Cars. - 

People are compelled to read 
the car advertisement by reason 
of its prominent position and 
eye-catching qualities. 

Every advertiser in the cars 
controlled by Kissam knows 
that he is reaching an army 
of buyers. 

Advertisements in our cars 
are carefully arranged so as to 
give every advertiser an equal 
showing. - 

Costs little — accomplishes 
much. 

Particulars for the asking. 





GEO. KISSAM @ CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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